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The relation of the Bible to pure sociology has been con- 
sidered in this Journal under the titles “The Sociological Signifi- 
cance of the Bible” and “Sociology and Theism.” It has been 
suggested that pure sociology and the Bible have such an inti- 
mate relation that either may be so handled as to introduce the 
other. The treatment given the subject thus far has been brief. 
It presupposes a large amount of material which is_ wholly 
omitted. We now undertake a more systematic treatment with 
special reference to the pedagogical demands of the subject. 
The plan is to issue a textbook; but publication in the present 
form is needed in order that we may have the benefit of as 
much discussion and criticism as possible.’ 

I. INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

The discipline crystallizing under the name “biblical soci- 
ology” may be defined as that branch of pure sociology which 
exhibits the formation of the biblical idea of God as an inci- 

‘The two papers mentioned may be found in The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XII, No. 4 (January, 1907), and No. 6 (May, 1907). To these 
should be added a paper entitled “Professor Orr and Higher Criticism,” in The 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. XII, No. 2 (April, 1908). The subject has 
also been treated in the writer’s Examination of Society (1903) and Egoism: A 
Study in the Social Premises of Religion (1905). The proposed title of the new 
work is Biblical Sociology: An Examination of the Social Process in Relation 
to the Idea of God. 
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dent of the social process. This is distinct from biblical history 
and theology, although it has much in common with these dis- 
ciplines. It approaches the Bible from the standpoint of pure 
sociology, showing how the forces at work in the social evolu- 
tion of ancient Israel are assimilated with the forces every- 
where operative in human society. The distinctive religion of 
the Bible is not a mere appurtenance of that section of ancient 
society which we know as “Israel.”” In its ultimate nature it is 
not a local fact. For the religion of the Bible has been propa- 
gated onward through history; and it is rapidly becoming a 
world-wide phenomenon. This proves that the religion of 
Israel contains elements of universality which are not found in 
other ancient systems of belief and worship. In considering 
biblical religion, we need temporarily to exclude the New Testa- 
ment from the field of view. Our first concern is with the Old 
Testament. This is not to say that biblical sociology has noth- 
ing to do with the newer section of Scripture. It is merely 
recognition that the Old Testament comes first in order of time, 
and that it must be thoroughly comprehended before we can 
fully understand the later work. The Old Testament was the 
only Bible in the hands of the founder of Christianity. The 
place of Jesus in the world’s history is determined by the uni- 
versal way in which he applied the terms of Israel’s religion to 
the human race. The Old Testament may be called the world’s 
great manual of religion while the New Testament is impor- 
tant as its first great application. In study of the biblical 
problem we are therefore thrown back first of all upon the 
earlier composition. The question for us is, How came it that 
the religion of Israel possessed elements that were susceptible of 
common application to human society? We are told in the first 
book of the Old Testament that when God called Abraham he 
said to him, “In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” It is not so important for us to inquire whether 
Gen., chap. 12, is literally true, as it is to ask what was the 
social situation in which a passage like this could be written. 
Whence came Israel’s consciousness of a world-wide mission? 
The universal character of biblical religion indicates the general 
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nature of the subject-matter treated by biblical sociology. The 
new discipline is concerned not merely with antiquities, for the 
Bible and its religion are the possessions of today. The spread 
of biblical religion throughout the world proves that there is in 
some way a community of nature between all the social situa- 
tions in which it has figured. Biblical sociology is therefore a 
discipline having a broad reference. It can easily be taken as a 
concrete introduction to the standpoint of pure sociology. Its 
position gives it strategic importance in the sociological cam- 
paign, for it appeals to the religious material in the mental fur- 
niture of everybody in the modern world, and it is directly 
involved in the spiritual problems of personality up to which 
pure sociology leads. 

When European civilization received the Bible from the 
ancient eastern world, there was inherited along with it a phi- 
losophy of biblical origins. This philosophy became—and still 
is—a part of the official orthodoxy of the Christian church. Its 
terms are those of dualism. According to the official view, the 
religion by which ancient Israel is distinguished from the rest 
of ancient society was imposed upon it at the beginning of the 
national history by the one God of the universe, acting under 
the name of “Jehovah,” or Yahweh. The immanent purpose of 
this action was to make Israel the teacher of true religion to all 
the world. The worship of Yahweh was therefore thrust upon 
Israel from the outside. It was an extraneous fact. It had no 
connection with existing forces of human society. It was a 
foreign thing, intruded from another world into the life of 
humanity. So much was it outside the habits of the children of 
Israel that they resisted this religion, and earned the titles, 
which are applied to them so frequently by biblical writers, of 
“rebellious house”’ and “stiff-necked people.”? Other opprobrious 
terms applied to Israel are “harlot” and “adulteress,” which 
indicate the unfaithfulness of the people to the service of 
Yahweh. Many biblical passages describe the Israelites as apos- 
tates from the beginning, having always turned away from 


* Cf. Exod. 32:9; 33:3, 5; 34:9; Num. 20:10; Deut. 9:6, 13; 31:27; Jer. 4:17; 
5:23; 17:23; Ezek. 2:3, 5, 6, 8; 3:9, 26; 12:2, 3; 17212; 2433. 
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Yahweh to the worship of other gods. The entire history of 
Israel—from the invasion of Canaan to the great Babylonian 
exile—is regarded by this philosophy as a period of discipline. 
During this long period the people were chastised again and 
again for their inveterate rebellion, and were slowly prepared 
to become the exponents of true religion. Various punishments 
of increasing intensity were inflicted upon them. Spasmodic 
but ineffectual efforts at reform were made by the people them- 
selves. At length, after a discipline of more than six hundred 
years, during which most of the Israelites had been scattered in 
foreign parts, the remainder were carried away into the great 
Babylonian exile. The Holy Land was thus denuded of its 
inhabitants; and the “rebellious house” was politically extinct. 
Israel in captivity suffered the supreme penalty for past sins. 
The exile was the turning-point in this remarkable history. In 
due time the remnant came back to their old home in Judah, 
and founded the Jewish church. This ecclesiastical polity repre- 
sented the old Israelite kingdom. But unlike its pre-exilic 
parent, the Jewish church embraced the principle of complete 
devotion to Yahweh, the one God of the universe. Before the 
exile the Israelites had failed to put into practice the religion 
which had been thrust upon them at the beginning of the 
national history. But after the exile the Jewish Israelites made 
fanatical reparation for the shortcomings of their ancestors. 
Not until the return from Babylonia was the system finally 
established which had been commanded by Yahweh so many 
centuries before. According to this philosophy, moreover, the 
Bible itself is the literary deposit of these remarkable events. 
Holy Scripture is an infallible record, inspired by God, and 
therefore thrust into human history from the outside. This 
view of the subject sets up a sharp antithesis—a distinction in 
terms—between the history of ancient Israel and the history of 
the rest of the world. Accordingly, the history of Israel is 
sacred, while the history of the world at large is profane. By 
the same token the Bible is holy, while other literature is secular. 

This philosophy of the history of Israel expresses the con- 
ceptions that most of us have been taught to associate with 
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the general subject. It is the first systematic philosophy of 
history ever promulgated; and it ought to be specially interest- 
ing to the sociologist, as it is the earliest recorded attempt to 
generalize a social situation. We are not just here concerned 
to ask whether it is a valid rendering of the facts. We are 
simply emphasizing it as a matter for preliminary attention. It 


is more or less familiar to all of us. For most people it is a 
commonplace which is either accepted as literally true, or ignored 
as if it were unworthy of serious thought. Whatever be our 
attitude with reference to it, we must admit that its terms are 
most remarkable. God himself bends down from the transcend- 
ent heaven, and, amid portents of awful power, binds a nation 
to his worship, and makes them his ministers to the world. As 
one biblical writer says: 

For ask now of the days that are past, which were before thee, since the 
day that God created man upon the earth, and from one end of heaven unto 
the other, whether there hath been any such thing as this great thing is, or 
hath been heard like it. Did ever people hear the voice of God speaking out 
of the midst of fire, as thou hast heard, and live? Or hath God assayed to 
go and take him a nation from the midst of another nation, by temptations, 
by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by a 
stretched out arm, and by great terrors, according to all that Yahweh your 
god did for you in Egypt before your eyes? (Deut. 4:32 f.) 

The traditional philosophy of Israel’s history stood unchal- 
lenged for many hundreds of years after the Bible had been 
imported into Europe. The Book and the Tradition came down 
the centuries hand in hand. There was no scientific investiga- 
tion of Scripture during the “Middle Ages’ that lie between 
ancient and modern history. 

But at last, along with the revolutions that Ied out from 
the mediaeval period into the modern world, there began to be 
a new kind of biblical study. Careful, scientific investigation of 
Scripture now claimed a place for itself. Although it com- 
menced in a very small, modest way, and although it made no 
atheistic professions, there was much prejudice against it. 
Those who cultivated it were persecuted by the Catholic and 
Protestant churches alike. The new investigation (as indi- 
cated in the former of the papers mentioned above) was at first 
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confined to inquiry into the nature of the documents com- 
posing the Old Testament. It was shown that these writings 
were compiled from a number of documents far older than the 
Bible itself; that the biblical writers were, in some cases, more 
than five hundred years distant from the events described; and 
that the authorship of the sacred book, instead of being simple, 
was a much more complex matter than had been supposed. 
This first phase of scientific biblical research is known as the 
literary criticism of the Bible. Investigation did not stop at this 
point, but led naturally to inquiry into the circumstances under 
which the different biblical documents came into existence. 
Biblical study thus gradually passed from the literary stage into 
a period in which the center of interest was transferred from 
the book itself to the history of the people who gave the book 
to the world. As one of the papers mentioned above gives the 
main facts connected with establishment of /istorical criticism 
of the Bible, we need not now reproduce them. The great, out- 
standing result of the new research is briefy reported as fol- 
lows: The system of religion whereby ancient Israel is dis- 
tinguished from the other peoples of antiquity was not imposed 
upon Israel from the outside at the beginning of the national 
history. On the contrary, it grew up out of the life of the 
people, and did not reach its final form until after the Baby- 
lonian exile. The religion of Yahweh was at first only a local 
cult, standing on the level of ordinary Semitic heathenism; and 
its transformation into a higher and purer system was a matter 
of slow development. 

Thus we see that since the opening of the modern period the 
official philosophy of biblical history and religion has been chal- 
lenged by opposing views. Although many _ conservative 
scholars defend the older doctrine, the new proposition has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of most biblical specialists in 
the great universities. The problem is the actual origin of bibli- 
cal religion. Here is a definite area of ancient Semitic society 
wherein most remarkable events of some kind occurred, and 
from which came religious influences that have spread through- 
out the world. Now, what accounts for this whole situation— 
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there and here? What made the religion of Israel arise where 
it did? Why and how did it come to us? What brought Holy 
Scripture into the world? And why is the Bible the official 
sacred book of western civilization? Many are unwilling to 
admit the existence of the problem indicated by these questions. 
Some are offended by the suggestion that there is a problem 
where they find no difficulty whatever. The official view is that 
the religious conceptions and institutions of the Bible were 
“handed down from above.” This we are told is the only ade- 
quate “explanation” of biblical religion. In the view of the 
older orthodoxy we have no ground for finding a problem here. 
The matter is very easy and simple. We already understand 
all that we can possibly understand about it; and there is no 
occasion for asking such questions. The traditional philosophy 
of Israel’s history stands today as part of our official theology. 
But the modern intellect is in revolt against it. Now the fact 
that the older philosophy survives in the majority of religious 
people, and in the official formularies of theology, indicates as 
clearly as anything can that no rival has yet succeeded to its 
empire. This interesting situation demands careful study. 

In the first place, the question is often raised why the older 
philosophy of the Bible was ever called in question. The impli- 
cation here is that the reaction against the official view is a very 
special and mysterious thing. But it is neither special nor 
mysterious ; for, as already hinted, it is merely an incident of the 
tremendous intellectual uplift that marked the transition from 
the mediaeval to the modern period. With the precise con- 
ditions leading up to the modern awakening we, of course, are 
not here concerned. Suffice it to note that the comparative 
stagnation of the middle ages gave place to a movement which 
recovered the literature of the ancients and made way for 
modern scientific discovery. The mediaeval teacher supported 
his propositions by appeal, not to facts, but to books. The 
modern awakening brought gradual emancipation from blind 
subservience to authority. Criticism of received ideas, upon 
the basis of observation and comparison of actual facts, led to 
the establishment of the sciences of astronomy, physics, chem- 
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istry, and biology. Meanwhile the study of ancient literature 
was going forward; and under this head came the Bible. The 
problems that have been raised with reference to biblical mat- 
ters are no different in principle from those that have been 
raised in modern times about everything. The revolt against 
the older philosophy of Israel’s history and literature is a part 
‘, of the general modern reaction against ancient ways of thinking. 

The next question that suggests itself is, Why does biblical 
criticism remain admittedly an academic movement, with little 
or no influence upon the rank and file of the people, and no 
effect upon official theology? As Professor Brown observes in 


the passage quoted in our paper on “Sociology and Theism,” 
“the new phases of truth are not paralleled in the church by that 
careful attention and enthusiastic interest which alone can make 
them effective in the production of character. The people have 
not assimilated them. They appear indifferent to them.” This 
frank admission by a biblical scholar of the front rank does not 
exaggerate the facts. Although biblical criticism has made its 
presence felt in the world, it is a movement among professional 
scholars. It lacks popular support. Here and there we find lay- 
men whose views are affected by it; but it remains an academic 
fact. When we look at this remarkable situation from the 
standpoint of scientific research in other fields, we begin to see 
it in its true proportions. For we find that scientific results 
elsewhere have been thus far popularized more extensively than 
have the conclusions of biblical science. The people at large 
know nothing about the literary and historical criticism of the 
sible. But the main, ruling conceptions of modern astronomy, 
of physics, of evolution, of the germ theory of disease, etc., 
filter down and strike root in the soil of the popular mind. 
Although the Bible is in all our homes and our churches, and 
although we have heard it read and preached from our youth 
up, the new knowledge about this book may be said to be almost 
hermetically sealed within the limits of the academic and pro- 
fessional world. The scholars know what is taking place. But 
the laity have neither part nor lot in the movement. This is no 
oe | fault of the people. It is in the situation. Not only do the 
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results of modern biblical science fail to be popularized rapidly: 
but there is a vast ignorance of Scripture even as viewed from 
the older, traditional standpoint. We know the Bible, and yet 
we know it not. Let us be frank. Are we not, most of us, 
under the influence of the ancient dualistic view that the Bible 
and its religion were put into this world from an outside world? 
We carry about with us an impression that the Bible is a book 
specially adapted to the uses of aged saints, who are about to 
depart “this life’ and who must prepare for the “world to 
come.” We are taught to nourish our piety on scattered pas- 
sages, wrenched from their context, and brought together for 
purposes of spiritual edification. We are familiar with the 


proposition that it is our duty to read the Bible. We know of 


saints who plod through the sacred volume once a year. Our 
minds are full of Bible verses and sentences that we are unable 
to locate. Our whole attitude toward this book is a paradox 
As a people, we buy more Bibles than any other book. It is 
more familiar to us than any other literary composition. But 
we don’t know much about it. When we hear the Bible referred 
to, we connect it at once with solemn-faced clerical persons, and 
‘other world.” 


churches, and coffins, and graveyards, and the 
The question before us, then, is not merely, Why do not the 
people know more about literary and historical criticism of the 
sible? It widens into the comprehensive question, Why does 
the Bible count for so little in culture? 

This question is not a hard one to answer if our premises 
are granted. According to the view here taken, the Bible is a 
fact for pure sociology. If this be true, the mystery of Scrip- 
ture cannot be resolved until a good beginning has been made 
in scientific understanding of human society. Whatever the 
immediate cause of it may be, sociology in the abstract is the 
result of assumption of the natural science attitude with refer- 
ence to society as a definite object of attention. The task of 
sociology does not suggest itself until those earlier sciences have 
been established which deal with what may be called the stage 
setting of society—i. e., the world outside of human life. It 1s 
necessary that we learn to take up the natural science attitude 
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toward the worlds of space, toward matter, toward organic life, 
and toward mind, before we can properly or profitably assume it 
with reference to such a complicated thing as human society. 
And not only this; but in order that the standpoint of sociology 
as the general science of social organization and evolution be 
reached, it is necessary that numerous attempts be made to solve 
special problems relating to government, law, industry, the 
family, the state, etc. Such attempts are essential to advertise- 
ment of the strict interdependence of all social problems.* Per- 
ception of this truth reveals our need of correlating special 
problems of society within a single perspective. And this is the 
work of sociology. The amount of time required to start the 
sociological movement explains delay in comprehending the 
Bible as a part of the social process. Biblical criticism has 
just reached the point where it can pass into the sociological 
stage. 

It is no injustice to say that the traditional view of the 
Bible is unreal or unnatural. It sets the history of Israel off 
in distinction from all other history. It insists on contrasting 
“nature” and the “supernatural.” It goes on the assumption 
that the religious movement in Israel’s life was controlled by 
forces different from those that preside over human life else- 
where. In many ways this dogma runs counter to the results 
of modern culture in such wise that, although we can philo- 
sophically assent to the underlying truth expressed—i.e., the 
guidance of a personal God in human history—we are unable 
to combine it, in its traditional form, with what is now known 
about the world and about human history at large. The old 
view claims that God acted through the history of Israel in a 
fundamentally different way from that in which he acts through 
history elsewhere. It sets up an antithesis between Israel and 
the rest of the world. And it claims that any rendering of the 
biblical situation which is not strictly in accord with its own 
terms drives God out of the Bible and out of human life. There 
can be no doubt that the philosophy which our fathers inherited 

*Under this head will come numerous writers like Hobbes, Montesquieu, 
Adam Smith, Buckle, Maine, etc. 
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along with the Bible has alienated from the church, and kept 
away from the Scriptures, many cultured persons who are glad 
to believe that there is a personal Providence at work in the 
world. So long as we take the Bible and its religion as if they 
were put into this world from another world—so long as we 
regard them as imposed upon us from the outside—just so long 
shall we regard the Bible as a thing essentially outside of our 


main interests in this present life. 

Biblical criticism has been a noble preparation for the break- 
up of the older, “outside” view of the Bible. It has been taking 
many steps preliminary to final displacement of the ancient 
philosophy by a more natural rendering of the biblical situation. 
As we remarked a little while ago, the whole movement of 
modern scholarship with reference to this problem centers upon 
the proposition that the religion of the Bible, instead of being 
put into the life of Israel from the outside, arose from and 
within the life of Israel by a process of natural development. 
Notwithstanding its emphasis upon the fact of development, 
biblical criticism has not been carried far enough to show how 
and why the Bible and its religion are actually involved in the 
history of Israel and in the wider life of mankind. It has 
exhibited the characteristics of the different biblical documents. 
It has done much toward showing the relation of the docu- 
ments to the actual course of the history. But it has not given 
us a clear-cut, connected view of the fundamental forces that 
controlled the history of Israel and shaped its ecclesiastical 
system. It has not given us a vivid insight into what may be 
called the dynamics of the biblical situation. This it cannot do 
so long as it remains a process of literary and historical criti- 
cism in the present conventional sense of these terms. It has 
been well said by Professor Robertson, of Glasgow, that modern 
biblical criticism is very strong in minute analysis, but weak in 
the face of great controlling facts. 

The distinctive task of biblical sociology is to explain the 
actual origin of the religious constitution of ancient Israel. Ac- 
cording to the philosophy which we have inherited along with the 
Bible, there was given to the people of Israel, at the beginning 
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of their national history, a system of religion which was com- 


posed of two distinct elements. One of these elements was a 


very elaborate ritual organization presided over by the priest- 
hood. It consisted of a circle of institutions revolving about 
the sacrifice, the altar, and the sanctuary. It was a complex 
machinery of worship, intended to fix the mind and heart of 
Israel upon Yahweh. This element of elaborate ritual organiza- 
tion is called in a general way the priestly element. The 
characteristic of this phase of the religion is that it is the exter- 
nal, objective element in the system. It is the part that makes 
appeal to the physical senses—the part that can be seen by the 
eye and handled with the hands. But along with the priestly, 
objective, external phase of the constitution there was another 
feature of a different kind. This was the remarkable and 
powerful emphasis upon the demands of morality between man 
and man in the common walks of life. This feature of Israel’s 
religion was in special charge of the prophets. Hence it is 
called the prophetic element. The original meaning of the 
Hebrew term which we translate “prophet” is that of a speaker 
or preacher on behalf of another person. The work of the 
prophet had but little to do with forecasting the future. The 
prophet was first of all a teacher of morality. He stood for the 
ethical qualities which we describe by the terms “justice,” 
“kindness,” and “righteousness.’”’ The characteristic of the 
prophetic element is that, instead of appealing to the physical 
senses, like the priestly element, its appeal is to the heart. It 
is, therefore, the internal, or subjective, element in the constitu- 
tion. 

The point of contact between these two elements is the 
worship of Yahweh, the god of Israel. Priest and prophet 
united upon the platform of service to Yahweh; but they 
differed seriously in their emphasis upon the nature of worship. 
The course of biblical history shows a wide breach between 
prophet and priest. The priests emphasized their own special 
work of external organization and forms of worship, but paid 
little or no attention to the demands of personal morality and 
social regeneration. In other words, the priests tended to 
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identify religion with mere outward acts of worship, in which 


the soul approaches God and leaves humanity behind. On the 
other hand, the prophets identified the worship of Yahweh with 
moral righteousness, and made small account of the external 
machinery of religion. In other words, the prophets repre- 
sented the tendency to identify religion with the universal strug- 
gle for social reform and moral development. Every candid 
student of history will admit that the principle of organization 
is necessary in human society; but it was just at this point that 
the prophets of ancient Israel were weak. Prophets are never 
good organizers. They stand for ideas rather than for 
machinery; and Israel’s prophets were no exception to this rule. 

In exhibiting the rise of the biblical idea of God as an inci- 
dent of the social process, biblical sociology undertakes to 
explain the development of the priestly-prophetic system. It 
ought to be emphasized here that this discipline has nothing to 
do with the origins of religion and of the idea of God apart 
from ancient Israel. We are not investigating the origin of 
religion but the origin of biblical religion. It is no part of the 
business of biblical sociology to account for the existence of 
the idea of God in the human mind, or for the origin of 
religious worship in human society. For religion in general 
is one of the primary data upon which biblical sociology works. 
Religious ideas and worship were not peculiar to ancient Israel. 
All the peoples of antiquity were religious. The origin of 
religion in general is a fascinating problem; but it falls outside 
the sphere of investigations like the present. For we proceed 
upon the assumption that the people of Israel had religion to 
start with before they acquired the distinctive religion of the 
Bible. The problem before us is to show how a religion stand- 
ing on the common level of ancient heathenism could be trans- 
formed into the religion which is peculiar to Israel. The 
final solution of this problem, we maintain, is not a matter 
of literary or historical criticism, but a task for pure sociology. 
And pure sociology, in the attitude of treating this problem, 
becomes biblical sociology. 

As soon as the Bible is understood from the sociological 
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standpoint, the respective provinces of science, theology, and 
philosophy will be marked out more plainly to our vision than 
at any earlier time. We are far from claiming that biblical 
sociology will inaugurate a revolution. It will merely help to 
crystallize a visible tendency. It will not tell the leaders of 
thought anything essentially new. It will help to organize the 
material of culture into shape fit for assimilation by a larger 
public. As we have published in this Journal two papers on 
biblical sociology we feel a greater freedom than would other- 
wise be possible in voicing the implicit demand of the scientific 
spirit for explanation of the mystery of Scripture. Our stand 
on the relation between science and religion is indicated suffi- 
ciently in the second of these papers. Enough has been said to 
show that while biblical sociology subverts many opinions held 
in the name of theology, it is a thoroughly constructive propo- 
sition which does no violence to the essentials of Christianity. 
After a period of reaction against the claims of religion, the 
modern world is undoubtedly advancing into a return move- 
ment. The phenomena of religion are being examined from 
the standpoint of science with more care than at any previous 
time. Not only this; but the earlier materialism and agnosti- 
cism is being replaced by a growing faith. It is our hope that 
biblical sociology will be a factor in the present revival of inter- 
est in spiritual things. “There are not lacking signs in England 
and America, as well as in other countries,” writes Professor 
F. M. Davenport, “‘that the so-called age of skepticism is warm- 
ing toward an age of faith. The gentle heat has touched 
already some mature men of science and many young men in 
the colleges and universities. The transformation is at once 
intellectual and spiritual.” 

The method of biblical sociology is, of course, largely induc- 
tive. There was a time when the western world knew practi- 
cally nothing about the ancient eastern civilization. But the 
Bible is no longer our only source of knowledge about the 
Orient. Modern research has disclosed a tremendous mass of 
material relative to the life and customs of the ancient East. 
The Israelites were simply one of the families of the great 
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Semitic race; and, like other nations, they came forward into 
the light of history out of the darkness of prehistoric barbarism. 
Their fundamental institutions were not in any sense peculiar 
to Israel, but are found in all the Semitic nations. Biblical 
sociology therefore makes use of material inside and outside the 
Bible. It approaches Israelite society as a system of institu- 
tions common to Semitic antiquity. Accordingly we examine 
the situation from the standpoints of kinship, life, industrial 
organization, and religious practice. In this way we obtain 
the data necessary to a survey of the remarkable and profoundly 
interesting social process that brought the distinctive religion of 
the Bible into existence. 


II. NATURE OF THE BIBLICAL MATERIAL 


Before turning to the programme sketched above, some 
further introduction is necessary. If the sociologist is to 
examine the institutions of Hebrew society, he must know how 
to handle his principal source of direct information. Although 
great help is now had from researches into the general field of 
eastern history, the Bible is the main depository of the facts 
directly in question. In order to work intelligently upon this 
problem, the sociologist needs to acquaint himself at the outset 
with what modern research has discovered about the nature of 
the biblical material. 

When we first approach the Bible, the material that comes 
before us is perplexing and unwieldy. We are in a strange 
land that has but little in common with the experiences of the 
life of today. The succession of events appears to be inter- 
minable. The perspective is confusing. It is a matter of great 
difficulty to get our bearings in such a way as to obtain a satis- 
factory view of the situation. We hardly know where to 
begin. The Bible comes to us from a nation called “Israel; and 
at first thought it would seem to be a history of this people. 
But if we turn to the introduction, and begin reading its remark- 
able statements, we find nothing about Israel. 

The opening book of Scripture carries us far back to a date- 
less time when the visible universe was created, or fashioned, by 
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God, who appears under the designations “Elohim” and “Yah- 
weh.” According to the cosmology of ancient times, the earth 
on which we live is not a small part of the scheme of things; it 
is in the center of the system. Therefore, after the earth has 
been created and fitted up with vegetation, the sun, moon and 
stars are brought into existence for the purposes merely of giv- 
ing light on the earth, and regulating its times and seasons. 
After this the creative work centers again upon the earth, and 
the lower animals come into being. Presently God creates man 
out of the dust of the ground, and then gives him as a com- 
panion a woman. The first human pair are placed in the midst 
of a garden; but hardly have they begun housekeeping before 
they transgress the divine command not to eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. 

It is aside from our purpose to inquire into the specific 
interpretation of this passage. But its general meaning is made 
clear by an inductive study of all the biblical material before us. 
An examination of the Book of Genesis in the light of the fol- 
lowing divisions of the Bible yields this important principle, 
which must be carried firmly in mind along with any course of 
scriptural discipline, literary, historical, theological, or socio- 
logical: The Bible is not a history, but a work of edification. 
In form it is a history of Israel, prefaced by a brief account 
of the world at large before the appearance of the people of 
Israel upon the scene. But the Bible is history in form alone. 
In substance its purpose is not historical. Its real object is 
moral and spiritual edification under the guise of history. It 
begins innocently enough, as if it were a mere disinterested 
narrative without ulterior purpose. But we hardly have time 
to reflect upon its opening sentences before we are plunged into 
the midst of the world-wide struggle of good and evil. The 
very first human pair go wrong. They do evil in the sight of 
God. There is no hint of the ethical problem so long as one 
man is taken by himself. But as scon as two human beings 
come in contact, the problem emerges. The Bible assumes the 
conventional ethical categories without philosophic criticism; 
and it employs these categories as the fundamental terms of its 
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philosophy of the social situation. From the standpoint of this 
fact, the work of biblical sociology is to trace out the influence 
of these categories in the organization and evolution of the dis- 


tinctive religious system of ancient Israel. The descendants of 
the first man and woman overspread the earth, and are them- 
selves evil. Finally, mankind comes into such a terrible case 
that there is only one good man to be found in the welter of 
universal wickedness. “Noah was a righteous man, and per- 
fect in his generations.” As for the rest of the world: 

Yahweh saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually 
And it repented Yahweh that he had made man in the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart. And Yahweh said, I will destroy man whom I have created 


from the face of the ground. (Gen. 6:5 f.) 


Accordingly there comes a deluge of water which drowns 
all mankind save Noah and his family, who float safely in a 
great boat. After the water has done its deadly work and sub- 
sided, God waits to see if the children of Noah do any better 
than their fathers. But with a perverse atavism the descendants 
of Noah inherit the evil tendencies of the first man rather than 
the good character of their closer parent. 

It now becomes plain to God that he has to deal with the 
same situation that he encountered before the flood. He had 
tried to wash away the world’s evil by water; but the flood 
would not work. He now changes his entire plan of dealing 
with the problem. The flood represented the method of 
destruction; but instead of this it is decided to try the method 
of redemption. The first plan was physical; the second was 
ethical. The new method consisted in choosing a certain 
family, and educating that family to be so good that the rest 
of the world should follow their example. The first person to 
become a part of the machinery of redemption is Abraham. He 
is instructed to come out from his father’s house, and go into 
the land of Canaan. His descendants are to inherit this land, 
becoming a great nation through which all the families of the 
earth are to be blessed. Abraham begets Isaac and other chil- 
dren; and Isaac in turn begets Jacob. The divine purpose of 
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redemption descends through this line of Abraham’s progeny. 
Other branches of the family are brought forward for brief 
treatment, and then dismissed from the main stream of the 
biblical narrative, attention being centered upon Jacob. Here, 
for the first time, the name Jsrael comes before us. It is 
another term for Jacob. This famous character becomes the 
father of twelve sons. A famine drives Jacob and his children 
out of Canaan into the land of Egypt. Here they increase and 
multiply until they become the conventional twelve tribes of 
Israel. At last they leave Egypt, under the leadership of 
Moses, and set out for the land of Canaan. Stopping at Mount 
Sinai, or Horeb, they enter into covenant with God, receiving 
at a single stroke a large body of law regulating all their social 
institutions. This law binds them to the service of God alone, 
and forbids them to worship false gods. It identifies the serv- 
ice of God not only with a stated system of ritual, but with 
the principle of moral righteousness; while the service of the 
false gods is identified with the principle of evil. Here the 
contrast between ethical categories recalls again the motive 
dominating the Bible. The people are told that as soon as they 
enter the land of Canaan, they shall stand between the two 
mountains, Ebal and Gerezim, and shall pronounce a blessing 
upon the one, and a curse upon the other. The blessing is to 
be theirs if they worship the true God; the curse is to blast them 
if they serve the false gods. 

This brief sketch gives us a closer view of the biblical phi- 
losophy of history spoken of in an earlier connection. It carries 
us to the end of the Pentateuch—the first five books of the 
Bible—and leaves the children of Israel standing on the borders 
of the land of Canaan. 

Immediately following the Pentateuch is the Book of 
Joshua. The formal object of this book is to give an account 
of the Israelite invasion of Canaan. According to this narra- 
tive, the children of Israel enter Canaan under the leadership of 
Joshua, and carry everything before them with a high hand. 
They make a clean sweep of the territory, and then divide it by 
lot among the twelve tribes. The general impression conveyed 
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by the Book of Joshua does not agree with that of the next fol- 
lowing books. Its account of the invasion is not credited by the 
leading biblical scholars, many of whom regard the book as in 
the same class with the Pentateuch. Joshua is in fact so closely 
assimilated with its predecessors that for some purposes we 
regard the first division of biblical material as a “hexateuch,” 
or six-book group, instead of a “pentateuch,” or collection of 
five books. 

Leaving the first six books behind us, we immediately come 
upon znother group of related narratives. This collection goes 
by the names of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Going back over 
the ground covered by Joshua, it gives the history of Israel 
from the invasion down to the great Babylonian exile; in other 
words, from the time at which the Israelites acquired the land 
until the time at which they lost it. The period covered by 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings is therefore a long one—more than 
six hundred years in duration. A course on biblical sociology 
holds the material of this group in the center of attention. On 
the one side of the long narrative contained in Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, is the Hexateuch, which may be taken as an intro- 
duction to it. On the other side stand the prophetic books, 
from Amos to Ezekiel, which may be taken as a commentary on 
the period covered by it. 

The narrative of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, equally with 
that of the Hexateuch, bears out the proposition that the Bible 
is not properly called a history, but a work of edification, writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the worship of Yahweh as against 
the worship of other gods. Sentences, and even paragraphs, 
here and there throughout these books indicate that Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings are prepared under control of the same lead- 
ing ideas that we find in the Hexateuch. 

We have spoken of the prophetic works, from Amos to 
Ezekiel, as a commentary on the history of Israel from the time 
of the invasion to the time of the Babylonian exile. When we 
reach these works, it is as if a mask were taken away from the 
Bible. There we encounter material which is not even historical 
in form. The writings of the prophets contain abundant inci- 
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dental reference to history; but in both form and substance 
these works are exhortations to serve Yahweh and forsake other 
gods, to seek righteousness and shun evil conduct. 

The next important fact that we shall notice with regard to 
the biblical material may be formulated as follows: The Bible 
expresses judgments upon earlier stages of the social process 
from the standpoint of later stages in the process. This fact 
will call for emphasis in this form later. At present it may be 
re-stated in another form thus: The Bible as it stands before 
us has plainly come through the hands of writers who lived 
many centuries after the events described. It hardly seems fit- 
ting to exhibit the proofs of a point like this in the main text of 
a sociological treatise. The truth expressed is a commonplace 
of biblical criticism, and is fully covered in modern introduc- 
tions to the literature of the Old Testament. But it cannot be 
taken for granted that sociological students are familiar with 
this fact; and they need a vivid introductory impression of the 
post-eventum nature of the biblical material as it now lies before 
us. To this end we give here a few of the proofs that the 
larger part of the Bible is the work of authors who are not 
contemporary with the events described. 

In Gen. 14:14 we read: “And when Abraham heard that 
his brother was taken captive, he led forth his trained men, 
born in his house, and pursued as far as Dan.” This passage 
relates to events that are said to have occurred far back in the 
patriarchal period, hundreds of years before the Israelite inva- 
sion of Canaan. If we now turn to Judg., chap. 18, we find 
that the city called Dan in Gen., chap. 14, did not receive that 
name until after the Israelite invasion of Canaan. There we 
read : 

And the Danites came unto the city of Laish, unto a people quiet and 
secure, and smote them with the edge of the sword, and they burnt the city 
with fire And they built the city and dwelt therein. And they called 
the name of the city Dan, after the name of Dan, their father, who was born 
unto Israel. Howbeit, the name of the city at first was Laish. 


This comparison of passages indicates that the Book of 
Genesis in its present form has come down to us through the 
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hands of a writer who knew the city in question by its later 
name. Instead of saying that Abraham pursued as far as Laish 
(the earlier name), he says that Abraham pursued as far as Dan 


(the later name). This indicates that the authorship of Genesis 
was many centuries distant from the events described. The 
same fact, in even more palpable form, is brought out by fur- 
ther scrutiny of the passage above reproduced from the eight- 
eenth chapter of Judges. After mentioning the settlement of the 
city by the Danites, it continues thus: “And Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom . . . . , he and his sons were priests to the tribe of 
Dan until the day of the captivity of the land.”” Now the cap- 
tivity of Israel was an event far along in the history. It was at 
least four hundred years after the events described in Judg., 
chap. 18. Hence, the Book of Judges, in its present shape, has 
come through the hands of authors who look back over several 
centuries upon the facts with which they deal. Many other 
instances of the same nature occur; but after the above cita- 
tions we need not canvass them in detail. We find a large part 
of the biblical material in the Books of Kings. Much of our 
information regarding more than four hundred years of 
Israelite history comes from these books alone; but we need to 
bear in mind that the narrative of Kings carries the history 
down to the Babylonian exile. The authorship of Kings, there- 
fore, must be at least as late as the exile. And the same obser- 
vations apply even more emphatically to the Books of Chroni- 
cles, which go back to the first man and then come down to the 
exile. 

We pass now to another fact, equally impressive and con- 
vincing, which not only buttresses the proposition about late- 
ness of authorship, but throws light upon the method by which 
the biblical material was brought together. In many passages 
the authors of the Bible cite by name earlier books upon which 
they depend for their facts. In the twenty-first chapter of 
Numbers the writer transfers into his own text a passage from 
an ancient work known as The Book of the Wars of Yahweh. 
The tenth chapter of Joshua reproduces a passage from an 
earlier work which was called The Book of the Upright. The 
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same book is also cited in the first chapter of the Second Book of 
Samuel, where a long passage is quoted from it called “The 
Song of the Bow.” The First and Second Books of Kings are 
very brief summaries of the reigns of successive monarchs. 
The reader is referred many times to writings now lost. One 
of these is called The Book of the Acts of Solomon. Another 
is referred to as The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel; another, as The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah. The last two named are not the “Chronicles” now 
found in the Bible, but are independent earlier works which 
have been lost. Outside the biblical references no traces of them 
are now to be found. 

These observations about the lateness of biblical writers, 
and concerning their dependence upon earlier works, apply more 
to the Hexateuch, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles than 
to the literary prophets from Amos to Ezekiel. The prophetic 
books are more nearly the productions of writers who were con- 
temporary with the events described. It is true that these works 
of the prophets also bear marks of having passed through the 
hands of later authors; but their treatment in this respect is not 
so extensive, nor so systematic, as that of the other biblical 
material just named. This distinction between the prophetic 
books and the other works is parallel to the contrast already 
noted in regard to the Bible as a work of edification. 

With regard to the actual authorship of the biblical material, 
except the work of the prophets, we have no information. For, 
as just emphasized, the Bible, as it stands before us, is evidently 
the work of secondary writers, who collected and arranged the 
compositions of earlier authors. This method of book-making, 
so foreign to the modern mind, was not strange to antiquity. It 
was a common practice in ancient literature; and the Bible is 
nothing exceptional in this respect. 

Not only is the Bible a product of many hands; it is written 
from a variety of standpoints. In some places we encounter 
views of the history of Israel that conflict with views found 
elsewhere. A remarkable instance is found in connection with 
the bloody revolution of Jehu in the ninth century B. c. At 
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this time the house of Ahab was in possession of the throne of 
Northern Israel; but there was a powerful party that wanted 
to see the family of Ahab deprived of the crown. Accordingly, 
some of the prophets of Yahweh incited the army officer Jehu 
to exterminate the reigning house and seize the kingdom. In 
the ninth chapter of the Second Book of Kings we read the 
commission as follows: 

Thus saith Yahweh, the god of Israel, to Jehu, I have anointed thee 
king over the people of Yahweh, even over Israel. And thou shalt smite the 
house of Ahab thy master For the whole house of Ahab shall perish. 

Jehu carries out this bloody order by assassinating several 
hundred persons who either belong to, or support, the family of 
Ahab. He then mounts the throne, and is accepted as the legiti- 
mate king of Israel. In the next chapter we read: 

And Yahweh said unto Jehu, Because thou hast done well in executing 
that which is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab 
according to all that was in mine heart, thy sons of the fourth generation 
shall sit on the throne of Israel. 

This is positive and unequivocal. The bloody murders car- 
ried out by Jehu were supported by the prophets of Yahweh in 
the name of their god; and then Yahweh himself set the seal of 
his approval upon them. It should be observed here that part 
of the bloodshed caused by Jehu occurred in a place called 
“Tezreel ;” and all of his murders were spoken of later under the 
brief and convenient phrase, “The blood of Jezreel.” A hun- 
dred years after the time of Jehu we find that an entirely differ- 
ent view of the revolution is taken. We read in the first 
chapter of the prophet Hosea: 

The word of Yahweh that came unto Hosea, the son of Beeri 
Yahweh said unto Hosea, Go take thee a wife So he went and took 
Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim; which conceived and bare him a son, and 
Yahweh said unto him, Call his name Jezreel; for yet a little while, and I 
will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu. 

Here we find two standpoints with regard to the same thing. 
According to one view, Yahweh commanded and commended 
the bloodshed whereof Jehu was the cause. According to the 
other view, Yahweh regarded these murders as a great load of 
crime, whose dark shadow still hung over the land a hundred 
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years later. There is no reasonable reconciliation of these 


passages. We are dealing here with inconsistent positions. 
Conflicting views of this kind are frequently found in the Bible. 
Especially significant are the differences of opinion between 
prophets. A prophet would come forward in the name of 
Yahweh with a proclamation to the king or to the people. 
Another prophet, with equal confidence, would express a wholly 
different view in the name of Yahweh. The question of 
prophecy never took a form satisfactory to all the contempo- 
raries of any given prophet. The author of a passage in Deut., 
chap. 18, attempts to deal with the problem in this way: “If 
thou say in thine heart, How shall we know the word that 
Yahweh hath not spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the 
name of Yahweh, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, 
that is the thing that Yahweh hath not spoken. The prophet 
hath spoken it presumptuously. Thou shalt not be afraid of 
him.” This is only a special form of the commonplace princi- 
ple that opinions about what ought to be done are to be judged 
in the light of events. 

This leads to the question of our attitude toward such 
expressions as, “Yahweh said thus and thus,” or “Yahweh did 
thus and thus.” For the biblical material frequently brings this 
form of statement before us. It needs to be emphasized that 
such expressions, instead of being peculiar to Israel, were com- 
mon to antiquity. Let us go outside the Bible for a moment, 
and read some selections from the famous Moabite Stone. This 
interesting object was discovered in 1868 by Rev. F. Klein, of 
the Church Missionary Society. The translation is by Pro- 
fessor Driver, of Oxford. 

I am Mesha.... King of Moab. My father reigned over Moab for 
thirty years, and I reigned after my father. And I made this high place for 
Chemosh [the national god] because he had saved me from all the assailants, 
and because he had let me see my desire upon all them that hated me. Omri, 
King of Israel, afflicted Moab for many days because Chemosh was angry 
with his land. And his son succeeded him; and he also said, I will afflict 
Moab; but I saw my desire upon him, and upon his house, and Israel per- 
ished with an everlasting destruction. ... . « And Chemosh said unto me, 
Go take Nebo against Israel. And I went by night, and fought against it, 
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and slew the whole of it .... and I took thence the vessels of Yahweh, 
and I dragged them before Chemosh. And the King of Israel had built 
Yahas, and abode in it while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave 
him out from before me And Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight 


against Horonen. 
Turning at once to the eleventh chapter of the Book of Judges, 


we find the Israelite chieftain, Jephtha, addressing a foreign 
people in these words: 


Yahweh, god of Israel, hath dispossessed the Amorites from before his 
people Israel, and shouldst thou possess them? Wilt thou not possess that 
which Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess? 


In the twenty-first chapter of the Book of Numbers we read: 


Woe unto thee, Moab! Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh. He 
hath given his sons as fugitives, and his daughters into captivity. 


The point for emphasis here is, that foreign peoples took 
up the same general attitude toward their gods that Israel did 


with reference to Yahweh. Foreigners quoted their gods, and 
referred to their mighty deeds, in the same general terms that 
Israel used in speaking of the words and acts of Yahweh. If 
we would handle the biblical material intelligently, we must 
approach the Bible in full view of the fact that the psychological 
and theological forms of its conceptions are nothing peculiar 
to it. 


The problem of the Bible and its religion is now fairly 
before us. In what terms are we to describe the forces that 
actually brought the Bible into existence? Who was Yahweh? 
If Yahweh was but a local god, as the earlier biblical docu- 
ments declare, and as the earlier heroes of the history believed, 
how came his worship to be distinguished from that of Chemosh 
and the horde of other deities whose existence was acknowl- 
edged in ancient society? How did. the antagonism between 
Yahweh and the other gods arise? How did this antagonism 
come to be a symbol of the world-wide conflict between ‘ 
and “evil”? What accounts for the co-operation of the hostile 
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of the system of religion which finally became the distinguish- 
ing mark of Israel in the world? What is the actual bond of 
community between the distinctive religion of the Bible, and the 
religious institutions of all societies that have adopted the Bible 
as their official sacred book? These are the questions that bibli- 
cal sociology sets itself to answer. 
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THE ASSETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


L. G. POWERS 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 


If the people of the United States should decide to abandon 
their present form of government and organize as a corporation, 
what would be the value of the assets of the new company, pro- 
vided all the present possessions of the people were turned over 
to it? If such an organization was effected and a balance sheet 
was prepared after a careful appraisal, or stock taking, would 
the statement sustain the boastful claims of those who for politi- 
cal effect or for other purposes now assign a value to our 
national possessions, which is much in excess of one hundred 
billion dollars, or would it reveal the fact that current estimates 
of our national wealth are greatly exaggerated and that when 
we point with pride to our riches we are relying, as do some 
modern corporations, as much upon water or wind as upon 
actual possessions ? 

Before attempting to answer these inquiries, it is worth while 
to ask of what do our possessions consist? The answer must 
be: They are the material things in our country having a 
present value for the purposes to which they are applied, and 
for which they are used or are being held for use. They are the 
lands utilized for various purposes but not the deeds, mortgages, 
and other paper evidences of their ownership. They are rail- 
roads, factories, mines, stores, stocks of goods, and live stock, 
but not the stocks and bonds which measure the equities of their 
holders in the properties mentioned. They are the products of 
agriculture, manufactures, mines, forests, and fisheries, held as 
raw material for manufacture or as food, clothing and orna- 
ment, or as implements and machinery, but not the warehouse 
receipts issued to their owners. 

The statisticians of the United States Census and many others 
have made appraisals of the national wealth and their state- 
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ments thereof are the exhibits of assets which would be used in 
a balance sheet such as has been mentioned in the opening 


paragraph. These appraisals are as follows for 1904 and Igoo: 


CENSUS ESTIMATES OF WEALTH FOR 1904 AND 1go0o 


Forms of Wealth 


1904 


Total $107,104,211,917 


Real property and improvements taxed. . 

Real property and improvements exempt.. 

Railroads and their equipment. . , 

Street railways 

Telegraph systems. . 

Telephone systems 

Pullman and private cars 

Shipping and canals 

Privately owned waterworks 

Privately owned central electric light and 
power stations 

Live stock ; 

Farm implements and machinery 

Agricultural products. . 


Manufacturing machinery, tools, and im- 


plements 
Manufactured products 
Imported merchandise 
Mining products 
Gold and silver coin and bullion 


10,247,504 
6,831,244,57° 
11,244,752,000 
2,219,906,000 
227,400,000 
585,840,000 

I 23,000,000 
846,489,804 
275,000,000 


562,851,105 
4,°973,791,730 
844,989,863 
1,899,379,052 


3, 297,754,180 
7,409, 291,668 
495,543,085 
408,000,757 
1,998,603, 303 
500,000,000 


40,324,530, 234 
6,212,788,930 
9,935,732,000 
1,570,197,100 

211,650,000 
400, 324,000 

98,836,600 
537,849,478 
267,752,408 


402,618,653 
3,300,473,278 
7495775979 
1,455,009,323 


2,541,040,039 
6,087,151,108 
424,970,592 
320,851,517 
1,677,379,525 
2,000,000,000 


Clothing and personal adornment.. . es 


Furniture, carriages, and kindred property .| 5,750,000,000 4,880,000,000 


The appraisal for 1904 was much in excess of one hundred 
billion dollars and, if correct, sustains the claims of vast actual 
possessions to which reference has already been made. Are 
these appraisals exaggerated or do they represent such valua- 
tions as would be accepted by any conservatively managed cor- 
poration in preparing its annual balance sheet? The data sup- 
plied by the Bureau of the Census and by various national, state, 
and municipal records enable the student of the subject to obtain 
a fairly correct answer to these inquiries. 

The appraisals here given may be tested by similar ones pre- 
pared by the Census Office in previous years when different 
methods were employed by other officials in estimating national 
wealth. Such estimates have been prepared for each census year 
since 1850. In 1850 the national wealth was estimated as $7,135,- 
780,228; in 1860 as $16,159,616,068 ; in 1870 the estimate made 
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on a currency basis of the time when reduced to a gold basis was 
$24,054,814,806; in 1880 that value on the same basis was $43,- 
642,000,000; in 1890, $65,037,091,197; in 1900, $88,517,306,- 
775; and in 1904, $107,104,211,917. From 1850 to 1860 the 
average family in the United States according to the foregoing 
estimates was instrumental in adding $180 per annum to our 
national wealth. The corresponding additions in the next ten 


years with the waste and destruction of the Civil War was $120. 


For the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 the average annual 
additions per family was $184, and from 1890 to 1904, $182. 
According to these appraisals the average annual additions made 
to our national wealth have been quite uniform for the last half- 
century. These additions reflect three very important factors: 
(1) the creation of new forms of wealth as the result of human 
labor; (2) the appreciation in value of all property as the result 
of the world-wide influence of the increased and increasing sup- 
ply of gold and silver which began to be felt immediately after 
the discovery of gold in Australia and California just prior to 
1850; and (3) the appreciation of property in cities and towns 
due to the growth of population. The latter is generally spoken 
of as the unearned increment of real property. The uniformity 
in the figures for additions due to these three factors during fifty 
years is evidence that if the census appraisals of 1904 are incor- 
rect the error is one which has affected all the previous national 
appraisals; which have been accepted by economists the world 
over without question. 

The census appraisals are based upon data which are acces- 
sible to all statisticians and economists. On the basis of those 
data a number of statisticians prior to the publications of the 
census figures prepared estimates of the national wealth for 
1898 and 1900. Of such estimates mention is made of those 
prepared by the English statistician, Michael G. Mulhall, and the 
leading American statistician, Carroll D. Wright, for many 
years Commissioner of Labor. These as well as all similar esti- 
mates were larger than the census appraisal of 1900. ‘The facts 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph indicate that the census 
appraisals of 1900 and 1904 were in harmony with the earlier 
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census estimates and the fact here mentioned indicates that if 
in error the census figures, when judged by the conclusion of 
other current statisticians, are too small rather than too large. 
The most important item of wealth which must enter into 
the appraisals of national wealth is that of real property. In its 
estimate of the value of this property the census excludes that 
portion used by railroads and a number of other industries. 
Exclusive of this realty the census estimated the value of real 
property at $39,541,544,333 in 1890; $52,537,628,164 in 1900; 
and $62,341,492,134 in 1904. The above-mentioned real prop- 
erty as appraised constitutes 60.2 per cent. of all estimated 
wealth in 1890. This percentage in 1900 was 59.3, and in 1904, 
58.2. Of this real property a portion consists of lands and 
buildings used for governmental purposes by the United States, 
states, and municipalities, and lands and buildings owned by 
churches, hospitals, and other private charities. This property 
was exempt from taxation. The remaining real property sub- 
ject to taxation had an appraised value in 1890 of $35,711,2009,- 
108 ; in 1900 of $46,324,839,239; and in 1904, $55,510,247,564. 
These valuations may well be compared with those of the tax 
lists. Those lists assigned the same property the valuation of 
$18,956,556,675 in 1890; $23,376,840,587 in 1900; and $30,- 
089,818,672 in 1904. The tax-list valuation was 53.1 per cent. 
of the census appraisal of 1890. The corresponding percentage 
in 1900 was 50.4 per cent., and in 1904, 54.2. Expressed in 
other words, these percentages indicate that the census appraisal 
of real property was nearly twice the nominal valuation of the 
same property appearing on the tax list of the several states and 
territories. But the nominal valuation there given is not in all 
states the valuation which the local assessor made of such prop- 
erty. In Iowa the assessors are directed by the statutes to appraise 
property at its real value and to enter one-fourth of that value 
on the tax list. If the law is observed the tax-list valuation 
would be 25 per cent. of the true value. But the custom of the 
local assessor is to make the first appraisal 80 per cent. of the 
selling value and the tax-list valuation is thus only 20 per cent. 
of the true value. Similar variations exist in all states between 
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the true value of real property and the valuation of the same 
entered on the tax list. In some states the variation is small and 
in others it is very marked. Before making its appraisal the 
census ascertained the ratio between the tax-list valuation and 
the true value of the real property in each one of the 2,800 
counties and in all the principal cities of the United States. 
Based on the information thus obtained, and on the valuation of 
the tax lists of the several counties, the census made its appraisal 
of real property. The correctness of that appraisal is measured 
by the accuracy of figures used for the several counties and 
states as a ratio between the tax-list valuation and the true 
value. Did the census use correct or incorrect ratios, and by 
using the latter assign to real property a greater value than its 
worth, or in other words, greater than it could be sold for under 
average conditions? Upon the answer to this inquiry will 
depend in large measure the answer to the inquiry stated in the 


opening paragraph of this paper. 
Of the taxable real property of the United States about 60 
per cent. is located in cities, villages, and places, and consists of 


city and town lots and the structures thereupon, and 40 per cent. 
is located outside the cities, towns, and places, and consists of 
farms and other land assessed as acre property. For each of 
the 5,700,000 farms whose lands constitute the major portion 
of this acre property the census enumerators secured statements 
of the value of lands and buildings. As in all preceding cen- 
suses, in this work each farmer was his own appraiser. All the 
available information obtained in the last fifty years indicates 
that this appraisal, like all which preceded it, while doubtless 
faulty in individual cases is on the whole very exact and thus 
trustworthy. Comparing that data with the tax lists, it is 
possible to compute the ratio of true value to tax-list valuation 
of all acre property in the United States. Further, that ratio 
is approximately the true ratio between the value of all real 
property and the tax-list valuation in 2,500 of the 2,800 counties. 
It was on the basis of this appraisal of the farms and buildings 
of the farms that the census predicated the greater portion of its 
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appraisal of all real property. The general accuracy of this 
appraisal may be noted by the following facts: 

The state authorities of Ohio and Iowa in 1900 collected 
information concerning the selling price and assessed valuation 
of all real property sold in the year mentioned. In Ohio the 
information collected indicated that the tax-list valuation of 
acre property was 57.3 per cent. of the selling price of the land 
sold. The census computations of true value of all acre property 
based upon the farmers’ appraisals of this land indicated that 
the assessed valuation of all lands in the state constitute 56.5 
per cent. of the true value of these lands. The corresponding 
per cents. in lowa were 20.1 and 20.2, respectively. These records 
of land sales indicated that the census methods of estimating the 
value of acre property was correct within a very narrow limit and 
if in error it was by being too small rather than too large. The 
same test confirms in a general way the census estimates of real 
property other than acre in 2,500 of the 2,800 counties. In the 
other counties the method of appraisal above described had to 
be modified by one of a number of other methods. 

The United States Department of Agriculture in 1905 made 
very extensive inquiries concerning the value of agricultural real 
property in the various states. The results of that investigation 
indicated (1) that farm lands had a greater average value in 
1900 and 1904 than was assigned them by the census returns, 
and (2) that all real property increased in selling value more 
between 1900 and 1904 than was reflected in the excess valua- 
tion of the census in the latter years over that in the former. 
This investigation concerning the value of agricultural land in 
all states confirms in a general way the deductions made from 
the records of land sales in Ohio and Iowa and from the esti- 
mates of other statisticians that, if in error, the census appraisals 
are two small rather than too large. 

The same conclusion is reached by comparing the census 
estimates of real property with the tax-list valuations in 
states such as Massachusetts, in which there is an excellent 
administration of tax laws and an honest effort is made to 
assess real property at its true value. In this state the census 
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appraisal exceeds the assessors’ valuation by only Io per cent. and 
if the assessors’ valuation is a true statement of the value of 
realty, the census estimate is excessive by a small margin of 10 


per cent. But the bankers and business men of Massachusetts in 


stating their judgment of the assessment of property for finan- 
cial journals report substantially the same margin between true 
value and assessed valuation as is shown by the census esti- 
mates. Further, it is well known that the great majority of 
assessors regard as the true value of property for assessment 
purposes the amount at which it could be sold at a forced sale 
and there is more than 10 per cent. difference between this 
amount and the valuation at which the average man holds his 
lands and buildings. An analysis of the known facts concerning 
the methods of assessment and the assessed valuation in the 
other states and a comparison of the valuation mentioned with 
the census appraisal leads to substantially the same deduction as 
in the case of Massachusetts. If excessive, the census estimates 
cannot be in error to exceed 5 or 10 per cent. but the mass of 
facts available point to an error in the opposite direction. This 
last statement is most applicable to the census appraisal of 1904 
as is evidenced by a fact already mentioned. In 1900 the tax- 
jist valuation was 50.4 per cent. and in 1904 it was 54.2 per 
cent. of the census value. In the intervening years the tax-list 
valuations increased 29.3 per cent. while the census valuation 
for 1904 was only 19.8 per cent. greater than in the year pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The value of railroads, street railways, telegraph and tele- 
phone systems, Pullman and private cars, and privately owned 
electric light and power stations was estimated upon the basis of 
the selling price of bonds and stocks in the years 1900 and 1904, 
after making provision for the securities of some companies held 
by others. The census appraisals of railroads may be compared 
with the par value of the stocks and bonds upon the railroad 
company’s books as the same was reported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The census appraisals of the value of 
railroads and their equipment in 1900 and 1904 were $9,035,- 
732,000 and $11,244,752,000, respectively. The railway capital 
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reported the same years by the Interestate Commerce Com- 
mission was $11,491,034,960 and $13,213,124,679. Further, 
the books of the railroad company in 1904 showed $13,- 
583,276,128 of assets exclusive of stocks and bonds. Judged 
by these figures the census estimates were at least not 
excessive. Similar exhibits for the other industries for which 
estimates were made and of which the figures are given in the 
earlier part of this paper will disclose the same general situa- 
tion. The combined stock and bond issues or the aggregate of 
assets other than those of allied corporations held by them are 
in each case materially in excess of the census appraisals. 

The census figures for live stock, farm implements and 
machinery, manufacturing machinery, tools and implements 
were in 1900 obtained directly from the owners. The same is 
true of the manufacturing machinery, tools and implements for 
1905. The values given are the appraisals of the owners of the 
property mentioned. The method employed for securing state- 
ments of this value was the same as has been used since 1850 
and which has provided data which have always been accepted 
as substantially correct. The manufacturing figures for 1904 
were based upon returns for 1905 and included four-fifths of 
the increase recorded by the census of 1905 over that of Igoo. 
The value of gold and silver coin and bullion included in the 
census total is that which is furnished the country by the Director 
of the Mint from the data in his possession. 

The agricultural crops of a preceding year on hand and the 
value of growing but unharvested crops were estimated at 20 
per cent. of the value of the preceding year’s crops not fed to 
live stock. The manufacturing and mining products and 
imported merchandise on hand were estimated at one-half of 
those produced or imported during a single year. The clothing 
and personal adornment in the possession of the people was 
assigned a value equal to the value of similar articles produced 
and sold in one year and the value of furniture, carriages, and 
kindred property was equal to that manufactured and sold in 
three years. Results obtained from estimates prepared on the 
basis mentioned were checked by those secured from other 
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methods, such as have been employed in previous census investi- 
gations. 

The aggregate of all the wealth of the nation may be tested 
by the statements found from time to time in the daily papers 
and magazines concerning the number of our millionaires and 
the aggregate of their possessions. If the statements referred 
to are trustworthy and the census has given a correct estimate 
of wealth, then the deductions usually made from such state- 
ments are correct. There is an intense concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few. The millionaires own nearly as much 
wealth as the census shows to exist in the country. If, on the 
other hand, we start with the value of farms and other homes 
which are known to be owned by men of small possessions, the 
savings bank deposits and other known possessions of those of 
moderate means and then add the lowest popular estimates of 
the possessions of our millionaires, we have an aggregate far in 
excess of the census appraisal of national wealth and the con- 
clusion under such circumstances is irresistible either that the 
census estimates of national wealth are ridiculously small or the 
popular estimates of the wealth of our millionaires are greatly 
exaggerated. 

The writer does not find any evidence that would justify 
either statement that our national wealth is grossly understated 
or that our millionaires own so large a share of that wealth as 
to leave the great majority without property. But the facts 
passed in review when considered in connection with the many 
studies that have been made by our journalists and economists 
make it certain that the census appraisals of our national wealth 
are not excessive and if in error these appraisals are too small 
rather than too large. These appraisals when arranged so as 
to disregard the transient depressing effect of the hard times of 
1893 to 1897 and the opposite influence of the boom years of 
1903 to 1906 give evidence that our annual increment of national 
wealth is not less than two and one-half and not over three 
billion dollars. On the basis of the smaller figures and the 
assumption of the general correctness of the census appraisals 
the national wealth of the United States in 1908 is at least 117 
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billion dollars, while the corresponding value on the basis of the 
large figures is approximately 120 billion dollars. 

In comparing its estimates of the value of the lands, buildings, 
and other material possessions of the United States, the Bureau 
of the Census takes no account of private or public indebtedness. 
It assumes that mortgages and other private debts do not add to 
or lessen the aggregate value of farms, shops, railways, and other 
forms of wealth, although they do determine the equitable owner- 
ship of such wealth. In like manner it assumes that public 
indebtedness need not be considered in estimating the amount of 
material wealth. The assumption mentioned with reference to 
private debts has not been questioned, so far as the writer has 
knowledge, but it has been questioned with reference to public 
debts. One class of critics has claimed that the estimate of 
national wealth as prepared by the census should be increased 
and the other class that it should be decreased by the amount of 
national, state, and local governmental indebtedness. The im- 
portance of this difference of opinion may be noted from the fact 
that in 1902 the total indebtedness of the United States was 

2,789,990,120. Of this aggregate, the national debt was $925,- 
011,637; the state debt, $234,908,873 ; county debt, $196,564,619; 
and the debt of cities, towns, and other minor civil divisions, 
including school districts, was $1,433,504,991. The aggregate 
of this indebtedness in 1900 was probably not far from $2,600,- 
000,000; in 1904, $3,000,000,000; and in 1908, $3,300,000,000. 
If this indebtedness is considered in appraising the national 
wealth and its amount added to the census figures, the totals for 
such wealth previously given must be increased by the foregoing 
stated amount, while if it should be deducted, those totals 
would be correspondingly decreased. 

Those who criticize the census for preparing too small esti- 
mates urge that public indebtedness acts upon the selling value of 
private property as a mortgage debt does upon the value of the 
equitable interest of a property owner, and, hence, the true value 
of property is ascertained only when the private selling value is 
added to the equity of the bond holders. This addition not having 
been made by the census, its estimates of national wealth are 
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according to one class of critics too small by the amount of the 
public indebtedness. 

The facts on which the other class of critics base their asser- 
tion that the census estimates are exaggerated all relate to 
proprietorship, a subject quite apart from that which was investi- 
gated by the census. That subject is, however, an important 
one and as a whole well worthy of consideration. Prior to 1890 
the American public securities and the stocks and bonds of private 
American corporations were held in large amounts abroad and 
but few foreign securities were held in this country. A change 
in this respect has been taking place in the past twenty years and 
the amount of foreign securities held in the United States cannot 
fall short of that of American securities held abroad by more 
than one or two billion dollars and the wealth of the country 
probably exceeds the wealth owned by its citizens by one of the 
amounts last mentioned. Allowance should be made for this 
difference in estimating the wealth of the citizens of the United 
States but not in preparing such estimates as those of the census 
of the value of property located in the country. 
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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY AND PENSIONS IN 
OLD AGE 


FREDERICK L, HOFFMAN 
Statistician of Prudential Insurance Company 


The problem of the aged poor is world-wide. In every civi- 
lized nation a demand has arisen for a more intelligent policy of 
the state in dealing with a class which in any event is entitled to 
humane treatment and sympathetic consideration. It matters 
10t whether they are poor because of shortcomings of their 
own, or because of social ills over which they had no control. 
They are helpless in the vast majority of individual instances 
and something must be done for them either through private 
charity or the state. The problem which confronts society is 
whether what is to be done for the aged poor should rest upon 
a sound economic basis, rather than that the circumstances 
should be governed by irrational and precarious sentiment. Even 
the poor themselves agree that a guaranteed minimum of exist- 
ence would be preferable to constantly changing conditions, from 
a fair degree of comfort to absolute want. It is a curious com- 
mentary upon social conditions in America that the problem of 
the aged poor should demand consideration at a time which is 
usually considered the most prosperous period which this 
country has ever known. 

The subject of state pensions in old age has a literature of 
its own and its various aspects preclude adequate treatment with 
brevity. It is attracting a considerable amount of attention in 
the United States and a special commission has been appointed 
in Massachusetts to examine into its practicability for that state. 
In Wisconsin, Illinois, Florida, and other states, attention is being 
given to the subject of state insurance upon a voluntary or com- 
pulsory basis, chiefly for the protection of wage-earners against 
the financial consequences of ills resulting from industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, and the inevitable physical disabilities in old 
182 
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age. A vast amount of valuable information has been brought 
together in English Parliamentary Reports, which are more use- 
ful in a consideration of the subject of state pensions in this 
country than the experience of a paternal state like Germany, 
with conditions wholly unlike those prevailing in the United 
States. The English investigations and reports, which extend 
over a period of years, find their most radical embodiment in the 
scheme of Mr. Charles Booth for free and universal old-age 
pensions, beginning with the age of sixty-five, for an amount of 
$1.20 a week. This is upon the usual basis of 5s., which, it 
would seem, is the irreducible minimum to serve a useful pur- 
pose in ameliorating the condition of the aged poor. 

A large variety of other schemes have been proposed under 
which the beneficiaries would have to contribute, wholly or in 
part, a sum necessary, which by gradual accumulation of money 
at interest, would, at the age of sixty or sixty-five, be sufficient 
to purchase an immediate annuity of from $1.25 or upward. 
The objections which have been raised against these so-called 
contributory schemes may be summed up in the statement that 
it is held to be the duty of the nation as a whole to provide for 
adequate support in old age, irrespective of the character, merits, 
or mode of life of the person to be provided for. From this 
point of view old age is likened to infancy as a state of helpless- 
ness during which, if from no other than humane considerations, 
adequate support must be extended by those in a position to do 
so. Illustrations of the two extremes of these propositions are the 
systems of old-age pensions in Germany and New Zealand. The 
German system is compulsory and very complex, providing for 
practically every contingency resulting from accident, sickness, 
or infirmity and old age, and technically it is the most perfect 
protection for wage-earners which has been devised. In practice 
the results have not been as satisfactory as expected, if for no 
other reason than that the beneficiaries under a minimum rate of 
support will never rest content, but agitate for a higher rate. 

In New Zealand a pension of $1.68 a week is granted to all 
persons sixty-five years of age and over, not in possession of an 
income of more than $5.00 a week and $1,600 clear property. 
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There are certain qualifications as to the exclusion of criminals, 
imbeciles, Asiatics, certain qualifications of character, etc., but, 
in a general way, the system is universal and the number not 
eligible is small. The pension system of New South Wales is 
much the same, except that the pensions are somewhat higher, 
and that the amounts discriminate as to married persons, who 
receive $1.80 each person a week, and for unmarried persons, 
or widows, who receive $2.40 per week. The colony of Vic- 
toria provides a state pension not exceeding $1.92 a week at 
the age of sixty-five, or any age upon evidence of permanent 
disability. The qualification for a pension is that the person 
must be without means of support, unable to maintain himself, 
and without near relatives able to provide for him, and that he 
must not have an annual income of more than $100, or clear 


property exceeding $1,175. 

Propositions for state pensions in the United States have been 
advanced among others by the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, 
whose plan would provide free and universal pensions in the 
state of Massachusetts at the age of seventy, amounting to $1.92 


a week for each man or woman, paid out of state funds and 
raised by a poll tax. Since the estimated population of Massa- 
chusetts aged seventy and over is 97,906, the annual cost would 
be about $9,790,600. Mr. S. Woods, of England, has proposed 
a scheme of state pensions beginning at the age of sixty-five with 
a minimum of $1.20 a week and a maximum of $1.80, the 
funds to be derived from compulsory contributions of wage- 
earners paying two cents a week and employers of labor to pay 
two cents a week for each workman, the state to pay four cents 
as a general contribution. To raise the funds necessary a gradu- 
ated tax of all private or other incomes is proposed, of 1 per 
cent. on $1,500, 2 per cent. on $2,000, and increasing I per cent. 
for every additional $500, up to $6,000, and at the same rate for 
all incomes above. The Danish scheme provides pensions at the 
age of sixty after ten years’ residence in Denmark; the bene- 
ficiary must not have been in prison and must not have had poor 
relief, one-half of the pension being paid by the state and one- 
half by the counties or localities. 
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Perhaps the most simple proposition upon the basis of joint 
contributions is that of Mr. Woods, but its difficulty lies in the 
enforcement, except in the case of permanently employed wage- 
earners. Of course, the two cents a week would have to be 
deducted from wages, and perhaps a stamp system, such as is 
used by the German government, would have to be adopted to 
reduce the expense of administration to a minimum. ‘The great 
difficulty with all such plans is that they do not provide effect- 
ively for the class which is most in need of pensions in old 
age, that is the common day laborer or casual workman, on 
the one hand, and the preponderating number of poor women, 
on the other. Any plan, however, which does not provide for 
contributions from the beneficiaries is likely to prove an enor- 
mous burden upon the taxpayers and a decided detriment to 
the general welfare. Any system of state pensions which does 
not require pro rata contributions from the beneficiaries in some 
form or other is likely to repeat the never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
of the old English Poor Law, which brought the English nation 
to the verge of bankruptcy, both moral and financial, by 1834, and 
the evil results of which are still present and will continue to be 
present in establishing a permanent pauper class. Upon this 
point I cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. Arthur H. 
D. Acland, an English authority on old-age pensions, to the 
effect that: 


Until there is a reasonable consensus of opinion as to what is to be the 
principle underlying any national scheme, should such a scheme be desirable, 
it will be necessary to exercise the greatest caution before embarking on any 
kind of legislation Pension schemes are more irrevocable than any 
ordinary kind of legislation. The additional and constantly accumulating 
liability which they involve is especially difficult to revoke or readjust to new 


conditions. 


It is this difficulty which most of the advocates of a universal 
state pension scheme ignore or make light of, but which threat- 
ens the solvency of the state which engages upon such an under- 
taking, on the one hand, and which imperils the moral fabric of 
the nation, on the other. 

As Professor W. G. Sumner has well said, it is not sympathy 
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with suffering that is needed, but sympathy with hard struggling, 
but, unhappily, most of the kindly thought of the world is wasted 
upon those who least deserve it. When we consider that any 
scheme, or plan, of universal old-age pensions, or even of pen- 
sions limited to the deserving poor, must of necessity be paid 
out of the general revenue raised by taxation, the financial ques- 
tion itself assumes very serious proportions, even in a country 
as wealthy as ours. If, because of ill-arranged social conditions, 
burdens fall upon those least able to bear them, the remedy 
would seem to lie in a different direction from that of old-age 
pensions granted by the state. If, because of sickness resulting 
from industrial employment, large numbers of wage-earners are 
wholly, or in part, a public burden, the more effective remedy 
will be found in a modified employers’ liability law, and not in 
the direction of a state pension scheme. Those who fondly 
believe that the latter would remedy the ills which now sur- 
round the poor in their old age, would find in their disappoint- 
ment that they had neither eliminated the poorhouse, on the one 
hand, nor the pauper’s grave, on the other. Before any such 
action is taken there is imperative need in a free democracy 
that the subject shall be carefully considered in all its phases, 
impartially, with as painstaking a consideration of those who 
work and save and live useful lives, as of those who live an 
existence opposed to the best interests of society. 

At the outset of any serious consideration of the problem of 
the adequate provision for the aged poor it is necessary to 
define the class to be affected and the extent to which relief is 
to be granted. In most of the propositions the pension period 
is made to begin with age sixty-five, but some place the age as 
low as sixty, while others have suggested the age of seventy. 
Necessarily, the financial difficulties of the problem vary in 
exact proportion to the age at entry, since to every one hundred 
living at age sixty, by the Massachusetts life table, only eighty- 
five would be living at age sixty-five, and only sixty-seven at age 
seventy. Upon the basis of a careful estimate for January 1, 
1908, the population of the United States aged sixty and over 
was 5,512,704, aged sixty-five and over, 3,531,576, and aged 
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seventy and over, 1,981,128. The corresponding numbers for 
the state of New Jersey were, at age sixty and over, 155.794, at 
age sixty-five and over, 96,433, and at age seventy and over, 55,- 
267. Adopting the estimate of a British departmental committee, 
that at ages sixty-five and over 32.4 per cent. would be entitled to 
pensions, the numbers pensionable in the United States at that 
age would be 1,144,230, and in the state of New Jersey 31,244. 
Assuming as a minimum a pension of $5.00 a week, as the lowest 
amount at which support could be obtained, in conformity to 
the American standard of living, the annual cost to provide a 
pension of this amount for the probable number of aged poor at 
ages sixty-five and over throughout the country would be 
$297,499,800, and for the state of New Jersey $8,123,440. If 
the age, however, were reduced to sixty, the corresponding 
amounts would be $464,390,160 per annum for the United 
States, and $13,124,020 for the state of New Jersey. If the 
pension age were placed at age seventy, the amounts would be 
$166,890,100 per annum for the United States, and $4,655,560 
for the state of New Jersey. Of course, in practice it might 
very easily be found that the proportion of pensionable per- 
sons would be much larger. The English estimate is based 
upon an original investigation in certain localities and a similar 
investigation would have to be made in this country before an 
exact basis of fact would be available. The conditions in the 
two countries might necessarily differ materially. 

Advocates of a state pension system are emphatic in their 
belief that there would be a material reduction in the cost of 
charitable relief, both as regards the indoor poor and those 
receiving outdoor poor relief. In a special report on old-age 
pensions, published by the Mass. State Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the opinion is advanced that: 


If it were possible to inaugurate a system of old-age pensions, the poor- 
houses, almshouses, and those institutions caring for the poor would be 
needed no longer. Only those special institutions would be required which 
care for the insane, dipsomaniacs, and those whose physical condition is 
such that it would not be advisable for them to live at home or in private 


families. 
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This view is not warranted by any facts to be derived from the 
experience of the countries where old-age pension systems are 
in operation. It is a pure assumption, which is likely to work 
serious mischief among those who may consider the subject 
only from a sentimental point of view. This matter has been 
very carefully considered in nearly all of the various investiga- 
tions into the advisability of a state pension scheme, especially 
in England, and there would appear to be a general agreement 
to the effect that “the cost of indoor relief would be practically 
unaffected by the operation of a pension scheme.” Indoor relief, 
or almshouse support, however, affects a very large proportion 
of pensionable persons aged sixty-five years and over, and I can- 
not do better than quote the conclusions of one of the com- 
mittees (Mr. Chamberlain’s) to the effect that “the evidence is 
clear that the majority of the inmates of the (alms) house are 
in that position because of sickness or infirmity, which obliges 
them to accept the shelter of such an institution.”” <A special 
investigation was made as to the physical condition of the 
inmates of institutions for the aged poor, sixty years of age and 
over, and it was ascertained that 61 per cent. were, in the 
opinion of the medical officers, unable, owing to physical or 
mental infirmity, to satisfactorily take care of themselves. It 
was further ascertained that only 14 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of inmates sixty-five years of age and over could live on a 
pension outside the workhouse, with relatives having suitable 
accommodations for them, and only 10 per cent. were willing 
to do so. The Aged Pensions Committee of 1903 reported 
thereupon that 

The reduction of Poor Law expenditure (as the result of a state system 
of pensions) will be considerably less than has often been represented, inas- 
much as the proportion of the aged poor who are now, or may in future 
be, in the workhouses, who could, with advantage to themselves, live outside 
with the aid of the pension, will probably be found to be very small. 


In the state of New Jersey, at the present time, there are, 
approximately, one thousand persons in almshouses aged sixty- 
five and over. It is very doubtful if more than a small fraction 
of this number would be affected by any state pension scheme, 
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or that, in return for a minimum pension of $5.00 a week, they 
would be placed in a better position to support themselves indi- 
vidually than they are now taken care of in the aggregate. 
There, no doubt, would be a saving in outdoor relief, but 
most of this would merely be a shifting of the tax burden, which 
would continue under another name. ‘The facts are not known 
as to the proportion of persons in this state, or throughout the 
United States, who are now in receipt of outdoor relief, in some 
form or another, and who have attained to the age of sixty-five 
and over. The vast majority of the aged poor, as distinct from 
the pauper class, are in part supported by relatives and friends, 
which, under any circumstances, must be the most satisfactory 
solution of a social problem of serious importance. Once a 


system of state pensions is adopted, this support will largely fail, 
and it is more than likely that the effect will be progressively 
downward, and affect the development of thrift and mutual self- 
help of other classes than those who would be the immediate 


beneficiaries under a state pension fund. 

The state should only as a last resort attempt to do that 
which can possibly be done by private agencies, or by individual 
forethought and forbearance and nothing should be done which 
is likely to discourage voluntary thrift in whatever direction 
that thrift may be exercised. It was brought out in the evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Old-Age Pensions of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia that “The amounts voted for charities 
by the governments of New South Wales and Victoria, where 
old-age pension acts are in existence, have not been appreciably 
reduced in consequence of the passing of those acts. It is 
stated by witnesses that the acts have provided almost entirely for 
a different class of persons.” The same report points out that 
“It has been shown that in numerous cases the granting of pen- 
sions, with the consequent removal of inmates from asylums 
(or almshouses), has been exceedingly harmful in that many of 
them have drifted into most undesirable quarters and suffered 
neglect and privation.” The commission, therefore, suggests 
that, where there are no relatives or friends, pensioners should 
be boarded out in public institutions, where they would receive 
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the attention necessary in the helplessness of advanced age. In 
such cases, they recommend that the pension should be paid to 
the institutions in behalf of the pensioners. This, in other 
words, is a straightforward admission that the system of state 
pensions would not do away with the necessity for indoor sup- 
port in old age, which, under such circumstances, would merely 
be considered a right instead of a charity, while furthermore, a 
state pension system would probably not very materially diminish 
outdoor relief, in that the pensions would chiefly benefit a class 
which is not now within the scope of poor law administration or 
private charitable aid. 

It is this class, however, which is of the utmost importance 
from a social and an economic point of view. It is this class 
which at present, in some way or another, by self-help, manages 
to avoid the more or less humiliating reliance upon public sup- 
port. It is this class which has, by voluntary effort, established 
throughout this country, and elsewhere, voluntary thrift agencies 
in the form of savings banks, fraternal relief societies, insurance, 
or other means of providing self-support in old age. To a large 
extent this class relies upon the help of those who have been 
helped by them in past years, or, in other words, the old expect 
to be helped by the young, just as the young have been helped 
by the old. This is not charity, but mutual aid of the right 
kind, based upon mutual obligations for service rendered, for 
which a state system of pensions can never be a substitute. It 
is this class which forms the backbone of the nation, earning 
weekly wages not much more than sufficient for the support of 
the family for the time being, but from which small deductions 
are made by self-sacrifice and self-denial, which by gradual 
accumulation, and invested at compound interest, provide a sum 
more or less sufficient for a modest support in old age. The 
amount which is thus saved is of almost incredible proportions, 
but much greater is the amount of self-sacrifice and self-denial 
necessary to produce it. There is nothing more creditable to the 
wage-earners as a class than the annual amounts placed in 
savings banks, or with insurance institutions of various kinds. 
In addition vast sums are saved and invested, but often with 
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less security and to less advantage than when placed with savings 
or insurance institutions, specifically designed to meet the needs 
of those who live on weekly wages. 

Already much is being done by wage-earners to provide for 
support in old age, as is made evident by the aggregation of 
savings banks deposits and insurance funds. Last year the 
amount on deposit in savings banks' was $3,482,137,198, and 
the amount of increase in deposits was $220,901,079. Even 


granting that only half of this sum represents wage-earners’ 


savings, the result is very decidedly to the credit of those who 
make a brave effort to so live that they shall not be a burden 
upon others. Another evidence is to be found in the ever- 
increasing amount of industrial and fraternal insurance, both of 
which aid materially in the struggle for economic independence 
and by degrees educate the masses in the principle of systematic 
savings and insurance on other plans. Much remains to be done 
toward the better education of the masses in sound principles 
of savings, investment, and insurance. Immense sums are now 
wasted in foolish expenditures which ought to be saved to pro- 
vide for the future, while other and perhaps equally great sums 
are saved, but foolishly invested and lost. Radical legislation 
only can stamp out fraudulent enterprises, principally designed 
to attract small savings upon the plea of large returns. One of 
the most satisfactory steps in this direction was the suppression 
of the Louisiana lottery, but many similar enterprises still flourish 
and the poor continue to be robbed of millions saved by self- 
denial for a worthy purpose. Security should be the first con- 
sideration, so that whatever is saved and set aside may serve the 
intended purpose. With this idea as a beginning the prob- 
lem of self-support in old age assumes a very different and 
far less serious aspect. In other words, at the prevailing rate 
of wages it is possible for the masses of our wage-earners to 
provide the support necessary in their old age, at their own cost 
and in their own way, granted that they use judgment in their 
family expenditures, save with intelligence, and place the money 
where it has a reasonable security of not being lost or stolen. 
*From the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
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Insurance could do much, if not most, to provide the neces- 
sary means of self-support in old age. The rational expendi- 
ture of the weekly income of American wage-earners should 
leave a sufficient margin to pay the premiums for an annuity 
beginning with age sixty or sixty-five, according to circum- 
stances and conditions, sufficient to meet reasonable needs in old 
age. If but 5 per cent. of the average income is paid out for 
insurance premiums, a sufficient sum can be secured which will 
provide as much, if not more, than the state can ever pay even 
under the most liberal system of old-age pensions. Let us take, 
for illustration, an income of $900 per annum, 5 per cent. of 
which is $45; commencing with age thirty and continuing to age 
sixty-five, this sum paid to a responsible insurance company will 
purchase an annuity of $454.09 per annum for a man, and of 
$375.63 per annum for a woman. Or, to put the matter in 
another way, let a man begin at the age of thirty to pay annually 
$42.65 and he will be entitled to receive an annuity of $250 per 
annum for the remainder of his life, beginning at age sixty; 
or, if he prefers, it will cost him only $24.78 per annum to secure 
such an annuity, beginning with age sixty-five. In the case of 
women the cost is somewhat greater on account of the superior 
expectation of life of women in old age. Let us suppose that the 
man is not able to commence at age thirty, but that he begins to 
make his periodical payments at age forty, and continues for 
twenty-five years, then the cost of an annuity of $250 per annum 
will be $45.50 a year, or 6.50 per cent. of an income of $700, 
or 5.05 per cent. of an income of $900, or 3.79 per cent. of an 
income of $1,200 per annum. These calculations are upon the 
usual plan of selling deferred annuities, and, of course, if death 
should occur during the intervening period the payments made 
would be forfeited, and accrue to the benefit of surviving con- 
tributors to the fund. Of course, the earlier in life the periodical 
payments begin, the smaller will be the annual amount required to 
be paid. Many other plans have been devised by which joint 
annuities can be purchased. A continuous instalment policy, for 
illustration, provides for the surviving wife in the event of the 
husband’s death for the remainder of her life, or for the needs of 
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children for a period of twenty years. ‘The tact, however, must 
be kept in mind that, insurance being conditional upon the dura- 
tion of life, the cost is in proportion to the age at which the 


payments commence, and the best plan, in the long run, 1s to 


commence to make these periodical payments at as early an age 
as possible. 

Further than this | cannot go into the details of the subject. 
In brief, 1 hold that the agitation for state pensions in the 
United States is ill advised, in that the problem of poverty in 
old age, as generally met with, is primarily the result of ill-spent 
years, or ill-spent earnings, or ill-spent savings. What is needed 
most is rational education in household economics. Poverty is 
a relative term and its actual extent is much less than generally 
assumed. Of real pauperism there is, as yet, very little in this 
country and the economic condition precludes the growth of a 
permanent pauper class. The agitation for old-age pensions in 
truth and in fact has not come from those who would be the 
beneficiaries under the proposed measures or plans, but rather 
from those who feel strongly, but reason badly, upon the facts in 
the case. The vast majority of wage-earners are fully able to 
provide for their own old age out of savings deducted from 
present earnings, amply sufficient to meet a reasonable standard 
of living. It requires no very extended knowledge of the life 
of the poor to know that among them exists, in spite of poverty, 
the highest possible ideals of a true family life. As it has been 
said, “Parents who have done well by their children seldom 
come to grief in their old age, except by very special misfortune, 
or unless someone intervenes to weaken the bond.”” The chief 
safeguard against poverty and dependence in old age is a 
thoroughly sound and well-conducted family life, such as pre- 
vails in the preponderating majority of American homes. In 
this truly lies the strength of the people, and not in the money in 
banks, nor for that matter, in policies of insurance, or in con- 
tracts of annuities. All these are means to an end, but at the 
root of the problem of poverty and old age lies the proper con- 
ception of individual responsibility, and this, no doubt, would be 
weakened and partly destroyed by reliance upon state support 
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in old age. It is one of the most unfortunate tendencies of 
modern times to misuse the English language and to adopt forms 
of expression to cloak the insidious character of certain acts 
and certain traits. In a problem of this kind, it is of the utmost 
importance that there should be no misunderstanding and it is an 
imperative duty to use words in their right meaning. Any 
system of state pensions is charity in another form, in that the 
funds have been derived from others than those who will benefit 
by its distribution. The specious argument is sometimes made 
that the poor have spent their lives in the service of the nation 
and that in return they are entitled, by right, to adequate support. 
In fact, the recommendations of the Royal Commission of Aus- 
tralia on Old Age Pensions distinctly concede this point by hold- 
ing that it should be laid down in the proposed legislation that 
“Old-age pensions are to be granted, as a right, and not as an 
act of charity.’ Wage-earners do not spend their lives for the 
benefit of the state, but they seek their own ends in their own 
way and sell their services at a given price. They may be 
entitled to remedial legislation in the way of more stringent 
employers’ liability acts for industrial diseases and accidents 
which may incapacitate them for work, or materially shorten 
their lives, but besides this there is no duty under which the 
state, and under which the people, as a whole, are toward the 
individual, and it is absurd to speak of a right to pension out of 
funds which have been derived by the forced contributions of 
those who are most likely not to be the beneficiaries. It is well 
to keep in mind the fundamental fact, as pointed out years ago by 
Professor W. G. Sumner, that the man who has not done his duty 
can never be the equal of the man who has, and the man who 
has wilfully, or in ignorance, squandered his earnings, should 
not be treated with superior consideration to the one who has 
lived his life rightly, saved his money, and provided for the 
needs of his own old age. It would be far better if the duty in 
such cases were more emphatically emphasized, and if the con- 
sequences of wrong living were permitted to fall upon those 
who have been a hindrance, rather than a help, to the social 
progress of the times. 
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The interest in the subject of pensions for the aged poor, 
however, is world-wide, and it is certainly desirable that the 
facts in the case should be thoroughly understood. As a pri- 
mary basis for any practical discussion the facts of poverty in 
old age should be ascertained by means of a thorough investiga- 
tion, somewhat along the lines of Rowntree’s Study of Poverty, 
and Mrs. Louise B. More’s Investigation into Wage-Earners’ 
Expenditures in New York City. A valuable work on the sub- 
ject is Helen Bosanquet’s Strength of the People, which con- 
tains a chapter on the aged poor, and Mackay’s Essays on the 
English Poor, The State and Charity, Savings and Insurance, 
and Methods of Social Reform. The last-named work contains 
a valuable chapter on old-age pensions and the state. Among 
other works of value are Spender’s Treatise on the State and 
Pensions in Old Age, a Collection of Essays on Old-Age Pen- 
sions, published by Macmillan in 1903, a well-known work of 
Geoffrey Drage on the Problem of the Aged Poor, Metcalf’s 
work on Universal Old-Age Pensions, with an introduction by 
Charles Booth, and Booth’s own work on Pauperism and the 
Endowment of Old Age, published in 1892. A summary of the 
more important British Parliamentary Reports on Old-Age Pen- 
sions will be found in a statement prepared by the secretary of 
the Local Government Board, published under date of July, 
1907, supplementing a series of documents which commence 
with the investigations of the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor, which sat during the years 1893-95, continued with the 
Committee on Old-Age Pensions known as Lord Rothschild’s 
Committee, and the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons known as Mr. Chaplain’s Committee of 1899. A further 
report was prepared by the Departmental Committee on Aged 
Deserving Poor in 1900, and another report by a Select Com- 
mittee on the Aged Pensioners’ Bill in 1903. Very useful for an 
extended inquiry will be found the Report from the Royal Com- 
mission on Old-A ge Pensions published by the government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia in 1906, also the speeches delivered 
in the Canadian Senate on Old-Age Annuities during the third 
session of the Tenth Parliament, Ottawa, 1907. A convenient 
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summary of the various pension systems will be found in the 
Report on Old-Age Pensions, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of Massachusetts in 1905. The most recent work on the 
subject is Old-Age Pensions in Theory and Practice, by William 
Sutherland. 

These few bibliographic references will indicate the wide 
scope of the subject and the necessity for a thorough considera- 
tion of the facts in the case previous to any recommendation 
for legislative action in this direction. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
XI 
PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


The employers’ liability law, which has already been discussed, 
has been pressed as far as possible on the ground that it would 
tend to compel the employers to use devices for protecting work- 
men from accident by inflicting on them heavy damages in cases 
where injury could be traced to their negligence. Probably this 
law has had some influence in this direction, but how much it 
would be impossible to estimate. Such legal measures have 
limited influence for several reasons: (1) In the absence of a 
definite protective code the courts have no exact standard for 
measuring and fixing the degree of neglect of employers and the 
employees themselves have no clear statement of their rights. 
Without factory inspection and particular requirements of law, 
there is no public record and publicity of injuries and fatal 
casualties in mines, mills, and factories; and in the absence of 
specific codes even inspectors have no power to order specific 
changes in the equipment and machinery of work places. (2) Em- 
ployers imagine and seem to believe, not without some ground in 
experience, that it is cheaper to pay indemnities occasionally or 
evade them by delay and litigation, than to introduce protective 
devices which have proved to be effective but which cost money. 
(3) When the employers have paid the premiums to casualty 
companies for insuring themselves against costs in damage suits 
they imagine they have no further financial reason for going to 
expense to prevent accidents beyond what is absolutely necessary ; 
the insurance company carries the risk. (4) The employers’ 
liability law does not cover occupational diseases but only 
accidents. 
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In the purely agricultural occupations, especially before the 
general introduction of farm machinery, there was no demand for 
protective legislation. The employer shared all risks with his 
employees, if he had any wage-workers to assist him, and the 
employers’ liability law was rarely invoked. The dangers of the 
mines very early called for the attention of legislators in the states 
where deposits of coal and minerals were found; and the railroads 
became so destructive of limb and life that state and federal legis- 
lation was called for at the demand of employees and the public. 
The federal Congress has no power to make laws except for the 
District of Columbia and for interstate commerce, with modified 
control of territorial affairs. Hence we cannot expect to find uni- 
form and consistent protective laws for all the states. Naturally 
the states in which manufacturing and mining industries devel- 
oped earliest were the first to discover the need of public control 
and regulation of the conditions of labor. Massachusetts has 
been and still is one of the leading states in this field; for there 
were happily combined a rapid development of industry and 
invention, an organization of trade-unions composed of intelli- 
gent and aggressive work people, and a general spirit of enlight- 
ened philanthropy. There also the British laws met with quick 
response and had great influence. Nearly in the same rank came 
New York and Pennsylvania. But recently some of the states 
of the Middle West have come into the front rank. 

The chief difficulties in the way of the extension of protective 
legislation even in industrial states are: the traditional dislike 
of employers to have any kind of interference with their own 
absolute control of their business; intense dislike of state inter- 
vention with individual activity; the constant assertion, often 
honestly made, that employers do not require the spur of law to 
make them care for the welfare of their employees; the fear that 
iegislation will lay burdens on manufacturers of a certain state 
which will cripple them in competition with manufacturers of 
other states; perhaps some greed for profits and dividends which 
dulls conscience and humanity in presence of preventable suffer- 
ing and death; the dread of political corruption in the office of 
factory inspector if he is armed with power to order expensive 
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changes and impose fines. Whatever be the causes the fact 
remains that associations of employers invade legislatures when 
protective bills are offered, flood legislators with circulars calcu- 
lated to bring the bills into contempt, use those devices which 
have effect with committees but which are very difficult for the 
public to discover, and by all arts finally defeat or mutilate the 
proposed legislation. In spite of these corrupt, selfish, or mis- 
guided aitempts to hinder or prevent progress many of the em- 
ployers actually do introduce many of the best protective devices 
and new laws are gradually coming to enactment. When the 
trade-unions and the public have worked out a consistent and 
complete social policy of protection and insurance it will be easy 
to secure further laws. At present in states where industry has 
been chiefly rural there is no educated public opinion on the sub- 
ject and the conscience of the people is not directed against the 
abuses of our newer forms of economic life. If there were a 
careful and scientific code of labor legislation, drawn by experts, 
it would have a better chance in the legislatures. 

In this chapter we shall give a brief analysis of the chief 
measures already in use and indicate by illustrations the direc- 
tion of the movement at this time. Protective legislation is an 
essential part of that social policy in which industrial insurance 
has a large place. The tendency of protective devices is to lower 
the cost of insurance, while the tendency of insurance is to offer 
a constant and ever-present motive to avoid injuries and diseases 
as well as to provide indemnity when injury is inevitable. The 
principle underlying both movements is the social interest and 
duty to care for the welfare of citizens exposed through general 
conditions to suffering, loss, and death. 


I. THE PROTECTION OF ADULT WORKMEN 


1. Hours of labor.—The duration of labor affects the health 
of workmen and their liability to accident, and so industrial effici- 
ency, earning power, longevity, and culture. Up to this time 
legislation has not attempted to fix the length of the working 
day for men and women, except of late in specific employments 
where it is necessary to limit the strain of toil for the sake of 
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health. The prevalent opinion still is that the rate of wages and 
the hours of labor of adults should be left to free contract between 
employers and employees, and to the play of competitive forces. 
At this point the trade-union helps nature by introducing collect- 
ive bargaining and threats of strikes, and it is by the unions that 
reductions of the duration of labor have thus far been gained, 
aside from the working of interest and humanity in the minds 
of employers. Massachusetts found a way to shorten the work- 
ing day of women within the limits of her rather liberal consti- 
tution ; but the Supreme Court of Illinois voided a similar law on 
the ground of its unconstitutionality. 

In the year 1898 the federal Supreme Court settled the prin- 
ciple that a state legislature may constitutionally enact a law 
limiting the hours of labor for adults when such limitation is 
necessary to preserve the health of the workmen in any particular 
occupation. This important decision has the effect to leave the 
state legislature free to diminish the day of toil when the form 
of labor is obviously injurious to health if too long continued 
(Supreme Court of the United States, February 28, 1898, Case 
of Holden vs. Hardy. Cf. F. Kelley, Some Ethical Gains through 
Legislation, 1905, pp. 145, 280). The decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States (February, 1908), in the case of Curt 
Muller vs. State of Oregon, settles the principle beyond further 
dispute. The case involves a law prohibiting long hours of labor 
for adult women in laundry work, and the counsel, Mr. Brandeis, 
based his argument on facts showing that long hours are danger- 
ous to the health of women and injurious to their offspring and 
to the race; that the only way to prevent these evils was to require 
shorter hours by law; that this shortening of hours was a benefit 
to all members of society; that no economic disadvantages would 
arise from the working of the law; that uniformity of law was 
essential to the efficient working of the measure and to justice to 
all employees in competition ; that a ten-hour day was reasonable. 
Henceforth the right of a state legislature to restrict working 
hours of adult women cannot be denied. 

The hours of labor per day for miners have been restricted 
by law as follows: Arizona, 8 hours; Colorado, 8 hours in 
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mines, smelters, or “other branches of industry or labor that 
the general assembly may consider injurious or dangerous to 
health, life, or limb” (constitution of state, adopted in 1902) ; 
Maryland, 10 hours, but contracting out is permitted; Missouri, 
in mines and smelting works, 8 hours, no contracting out; 
Montana, mines and smelting works, 8 hours, no contracting 
out; Nevada, mines and smelting works, 8 hours, no contracting 
out; Utah, mines and smelting works, 8 hours (held to be 
constitutional: 14 U. Rep. 71, 96; 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 383; 57 
Pac. Rep. 720) ; Wyoming, 8 hours. 

The hours of the labor day for employees of railroads and 
street railways have been restricted by laws of several states: 
Arizona, after 16 hours the workmen must have 9 hours’ rest; 
Arkansas, 8 hours’ rest after 16 hours’ service; California, street 
railway employees cannot contract to work over 12 hours; Colo- 
rado, 10 hours’ rest after 16 hours’ service; Florida, 8 hours’ 
rest after 13 hours’ work; Georgia, 10 hours’ rest after 13 hours’ 
run; Indiana, 8 hours’ rest after 16 hours’ work; Louisiana, Io 
hours within 12 hours, except in emergency, and no contracting 
out; Maryland, street railways, 12 hours, no contracting out; 
Massachusetts, street railways, 10 hours, except on holidays; 
Michigan, railroads, 8 hours’ rest after 24 hours’ work; Minne- 
sota, 10 hours, contract for longer hours permitted; Montana, 
10 hours; Nebraska, 8 hours after 18 of service; New Jersey, 
street railways, 12 hours, except in emergency; New York, 
street railways, 10 hours, including one-half hour for dinner; 
in brick making, 10 hours with right to contract for longer day; 
railroads, 10 hours, with 8 hours’ rest after 15 hours’ work; 
Ohio, railroads, 8 hours’ rest after 15 hours’ work; Pennsylvania, 
street railways, 12 hours; Rhode Island, street railways, 10 hours 
within 12, contracting out permitted; Texas, 8 hours’ rest after 
16 of work; Washington, street railways, 10 hours, no contract- 
ing out. 

The following states have fixed the length of day for work 
on roads and other public works : 8 hours in Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts (8 or 9 in cities), Minnesota, 
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Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. In South Carolina to hours is a legal day. In textile 
mills Georgia has made a legal day of 11 hours, with no contract- 
ing out except in emergencies. South Carolina has fixed 11 hours 
a day or 66 a week, except for engineers, and no contracting out. 

In the absence of a contract the laws sometimes specify the 
hours of a day’s work but leave the parties free to contract for 
a longer day. Thus the “legal day” is 8 hours in California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin; it is 10 hours in Florida, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Maryland. In 
New Jersey it is 55 hours in a week, between 7-12 forenoon and 
1-6 afternoon; Saturday, 7-12 in factories and shops and 60 
hours in bakeries. Agricultural laborers and domestic servants 
are not protected by these laws. The employees of the federal 
government, in the public printing office, laborers on public works, 
and letter carriers have an 8-hour day. Apparently the tendency 
is generally toward an 8-hour day. 

2. Weekly day of rest.—Legislation is no doubt much in- 
fluenced by traditional religious beliefs and customs, as well as 
by the desire for culture, recreation, and sociable converse; but 
the primary and decisive legal ground is the conservation of the 
health of the workmen. The laws are monotonously uniform in 
the states, although some of them are notoriously dead letters, as 
those governing barbers and amusements in the large cities. The 
general formula is that all labor and trade are forbidden on Sun- 
day, works of necessity and charity excepted: thus Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Alaska, District of Columbia, 
Florida (newspapers excepted), Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota (games and 
sports included), Ohio, Oklahoma (games included), Oregon, 
Pennsylvania (games included), Porto Rico, Rhode Island 
(games included), South Carolina, South Dakota (games in- 
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cluded), Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. It is expressly pro- 
vided in some states and generally understood, that Jews, 
Adventists, and others whose religious beliefs require them to 
observe Saturday as a day of rest are permitted to work on Sun- 
day; as in Arkansas, Connecticut. California, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania have laws securing a weekly day of rest even if it 
cannot fall on Sunday. Special laws forbid the barbers to keep 
their places open all or part of Sunday; as in Colorado, Delaware, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missour, 
Montana, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee; but these 
laws are rarely enforced. Railroads are restricted to necessary 
trains, sometimes under regulations of commissioners : Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Vermont. 

3. Protection against accident and disease-—The law of 
Massachusetts requires all poles of electric light companies to be 
insulated and the inspector of wires enforces the law. In the 
building industry, which with steel construction and “sky 
scrapers” becomes ever more dangerous, the laws of a few states 
provide some protection by prescribing the kinds of scaffolding, 
protecting floors, shafting, hoisting apparatus, etc.: California, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and a recent law of 1907, 
in Illinois. The law of New York is elaborate and carefully 
drawn. Employees on street railways are protected by regulations 
prescribing the inclosure of platforms for drivers and motor men 
to shield them from rain and snow and cold in winter months: 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. The very 
language of all these laws is uniform, probably showing that the 
national union of street railway employees has secured the enact- 
ment of this desirable protection by a concerted movement, and 
that the national convention of factory inspectors has promoted 
uniformity. 
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The following states have enacted laws prescribing the 
use of fire escapes in connection with workshops and providing 
agencies for enforcing the law: Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio. The requirements include iron ladders on the outside of 
the wall, doors to open outward, red lights to direct to exits, and 
fire extinguishers at convenient places. The laws of New York, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin are examples of carefully drawn statutes. 
Even when the law is good much will depend on its enforcement 
by a sufficient corps of competent and faithful inspectors. 

Railroad safety appliances ——The number of employees in- 
jured and killed on trains and tracks is so great as to excite 
general interest and secure legislation. In the case of railroads 
which transport passengers and goods from state to state the 
federal Congress has used its constitutional right to make laws, 
and the code of interstate traffic is a model for the several states. 
The chief matters thus brought under regulation are: power 
brakes, automatic couplers, grab irons, draw bars, blocking of 
frogs to prevent catching the feet between rails, tell-tales or 
warning signals before bridges. The following states have 
enacted laws making regulations for local roads: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

Reports and investigation of accidents.—Publicity of accidents 
is desirable to promote wise legislation and awaken public senti- 
ment against negligence of employers and corporations. This is 
provided for by the federal law which requires all common carri- 
ers to report to the Interstate Commerce Commission each month 
all casualties. Various states require reports, coroners’ inquests 
of fatal accidents, and careful investigation of the causes of in- 
juries; as Alabama, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
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South Carolina, Vermont. Recent legislation in Wisconsin and 
Illinois gives promise of favorable results in this field. 

Protection of agricultural laborers.—Apparently only three 
states (Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin) have begun to make laws 
on this subject, in spite of the fact that dangerous machinery is 
used on a vast scale in the rural occupations. In the states named 
the law requires the owners of threshing and shelling machines 
which are run by horse or steam power to provide for them 
proper protective guards. 

Inspection of steam boilers.—The laws on this subject are of 
unequal value. The inspection is sometimes committed to state 
officials and sometimes to local authorities. The legal regula- 
tions in the better laws give minute directions for testing the 
boilers by hydrostatic pressure, the tension required, gauge cocks, 
safety valves, fusible plugs, qualifications of engineers, etc. The 
following states have made laws on this subject: Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont. 

Mine regulations——The principal points guarded in these 
laws are ventilation of mines, testing the air, provisions of 
stretchers and blankets, bandages, etc., in case of injuries, exits 
in the walls, supporting timbers for the roof, safety lamps, escape 
shafts, maps of mines, secure cages and elevators, and signals. 
It is a general principle that accidents must be reported and 
investigated. The following states, besides the federal govern- 
ment, have enacted codes of mine regulations: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. The law of Pennsyl- 
vania is quite elaborate, since the conditions of the anthracite and 
the bituminous mines are quite different. The laws of New 
York, Illinois, and Indiana may be studied as types of carefully 
drawn regulations. 
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II. THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The general doctrine governing the employment of adult 
women is that sex is no disqualification for occupation ; a woman 
is free to make a contract for work and wages equally with a 
man. This principle is distinctly affirmed in the laws of Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Washington. Thus the constitution of 
California (Art. 20, sec. 18) says: “No person shall, on account 
of sex, be disqualified from entering upon or pursuing any lawful 
business, vocation, or profession.” This principle does not carry 
with it the duty of serving on police or jury or in the army, 
nor the right of suffrage or holding public office, unless 
there is express legal provision. But this doctrine must be 
further modified when health, decency, and morality are in 
danger; and so we have specific limitations and prohibitions of 
the occupations of women. Some employments are entirely closed 
to women. Thus women and girls are prohibited from employ- 
ment where intoxicating liquors are sold: in Alaska (Act of 
Congress), Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Washington. Sometimes 
the wife or daughter of the barkeeper may be excepted from the 
prohibitory rule. The employment of women and girls in and 
about mines, except in offices, is generally forbidden, as in 
Pennsylvania and Alabama. 

Various laws, apparently passed in consequence of a general 
movement of women’s clubs throughout the country, uniform in 
language, are designed to insure suitable surroundings and con- 
veniences for women workers. Thirty-two states have laws 
requiring seats for female employees in mercantile establish- 
ments and factories, and their use must be permitted for rest 
when the women are not actively engaged in an occupation which 
prevents them from sitting down. Separate washing and dress- 
ing rooms and water closets must be provided. Rooms must be 
kept comfortably warm in cold weather. Abusive, profane, and 
indecent language and all improper treatment are forbidden 
(laws of Delaware, Indiana, Louisiana, Ohio, Tennessee, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Washington 


*Case of Curt Muller vs, Oregon. 
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Massachusetts, with its enlightened social policy and liberal 
constitution, provides that no woman can be employed in a mer- 
cantile establishment more than 58 hours per week, except in 
emergencies, nor in a manufacturing establishment more than 
10 hours a day, or 58 hours a week, with similar exceptions. 
The supreme court of the state has approved this law (120 Massa- 
chusetts 383). Illinois passed a similar law, but it was made void 
by its supreme court. The law of Colorado forbids the employ- 
ment of women of 16 years of age or more during more than 8 
hours in 24, when the occupation requires her to stand on her 
feet. The limit is fixed at 10 hours in North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Virginia, Louisiana, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Oregon, Washington, Nebraska; at 8 hours 
in Wisconsin. In New York women between 16 and 21 years 
may not work over 60 hours in a week; in Pennsylvania, 12 hours 
a day, but not over 60 hours in a week. 

Indiana forbids women to work in factories between I0 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. Massachusetts and Nebraska have the same rule. 
In New York the prohibited hours are between 9 P. M. and 6 A. M. 


III. CHILDREN 


While legislatures and courts in the United States have been 
slow to interfere with the right of contract and the control of 
work places by employers so long as adults only are concerned, 
they have been led to take a different view of the duty of the state 
in relation to children and minors. Here the failure of the 
laissez-faire policy is too obvious to ignore, and even the ancient 
English law regarded children as objects of particular concern 
of certain courts. 

Very generally there are statutory prohibitions, supported by 
penalties and enforced by inspectors, against the employment of 
children in public exhibitions and in occupations dangerous to 
health and morals, as mendicancy, acrobatic and immoral employ- 
ments. Such laws have been enacted in California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hamp- 
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shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
Employment of children in barrooms and other places where 
intoxicants are sold is forbidden by law in Connecticut, Alaska 
(Act of Congress), Georgia, Missouri, Massachusetts, South 
Dakota. Work in mines is universally known to be dangerous to 
children and the laws of the following states prohibit work of 
boys (as well as of females) in mines; the age being fixed at 12 
or 14 years: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania (16 years in mines, 14 outside), Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. There is a marked tend- 
ency to regard it as improper to permit the employment of 
children and youth in factories and mercantile establishments at 
the sacrifice of elementary education. The most advanced posi- 
tion is taken by those states which positively prohibit the work 
of children under a certain age and require their parents and 
guardians to keep them in school if the public schools are in 
session. Thus in Massachusetts children must attend school from 
the seventh to the fourteenth year. In Montana children must 
attend school from the eighth to the fourteenth year, not less 
than 16 weeks in the year. In the enforcement of these laws a 
difficulty has been met: there are families so poor that the earn- 
ings of the children seem to be required to supply the wants of the 
family. This difficulty has been met in some states in a way 
which seems disgraceful by giving poor widows and incapable 
fathers permission to keep their children out of school and take 
their earnings. This is the law in Texas for children 12 to 14 
years of age. Other states find the same difficulty but overcome 
it in more honorable fashion—they provide material relief for 
the family and do not permit the child to bear the sacrifice; thus 
Indiana and Ohio. Private charity sometimes intervenes. 

Even after school age, usually 14 to 16, if the young person 
is still unable to read and write English, he must in some states 
either attend the evening schools, or attend the day schools until 
he acquires a certificate of proficiency; thus Washington, New 
Hampshire, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Connecticut, Maine. 
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Permitted child labor is subject to regulation to prevent 
abuses. Thus in New York there is a carefully devised code 
(Labor Laws, p. 825) which prescribes that annual licenses must 
be given to children who are permitted to engage in street 


trades. 
Age limit.—Rather slowly but with sure step legislation 


moves forward in the direction of preventing the exploitation of 
the vitality of young children by premature labor. There is a 
gradation in the prohibitions; for young children work in 
factories and mercantile establishments is usually altogether for- 
bidden; for young persons it is permitted with various restric- 
tions. The children under 12 years are simply forbidden to work 
in factories and mills; as in California, Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Wisconsin. Children under 12 are 
forbidden to work unless their parents are very poor, as in Ala- 
bama, Texas, Arkansas; but even there children under 10 cannot 
be excepted. In Minnesota the age is 14 years, but children of 
dependent parents may be licensed to work. In Rhode Island 
all labor under 12 is forbidden. In South Carolina 12 years is 
the limit. In Louisiana boys cannot work under 12 nor girls 
under 14 years; in Pennsylvania, 13 years; in Massachusetts, 
Indiana, New York, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon it 
is 14 years. Children are forbidden to work while public schools 
are in session in IIlinois, South Dakota (8-14 years), Vermont 
(15 years), Washington (15 years), Wisconsin (12-14 years). 
Young persons from 12-16 years may work under regulations, 
as in California, if they have certificate of age and education. In 
Massachusetts those between 14-16 years must be certificated. 
The hours of labor are restricted by law: in Alabama, under 
12 years, 66 hours a week; Arkansas, under 14 years, 60 hours 
a week; California, under 18 years, 54 hours a week; Illinois, 
under 14 years, 8 hours a day—under 16 years, 48 hours a week; 
Indiana, under 16 years, 60 hours a week; Louisana, under 18 
years, 10 hours a day; Maine, females under 18, male under 16, 
10 hours a day; Minnesota, under 14 years, 10 hours a day; 
New York, under 16 years, 9 hours a day; under 18 years, 60 
hours a week; North Carolina, under 18 years, 66 hours a week; 
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Oregon, under 16, 10 hours a day, 6 days; Wisconsin, under 
18 years, 8 hours a day. 

Night work of children.—Children of 13-15 years are not to 
work between 7 Pp. M. and 6 A. M. in Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon. In New York the law 
forbids children under 16 years from working between 9 P. m. 
and 6 a. M.; in South Carolina children under 12 may not work 
between 8 p. mM. and6 a.m. In Texas children 12-14 years may 
not work between 6 Pp. m. and 6 A. M. Minnesota requires a 
certificate of physical fitness for work—a principle which is in- 
fluential in the discussion and legislation of other states. The 
inadequacy of the age test alone is generally recognized. 


IV. FACTORY INSPECTION 


No protective law is self-enforcing, and it is evidence of moral 
insincerity or ignorance in a legislature to pass a code of regula- 
tions without providing money and organization for competent 
inspection of work places. The majority of employers in all 
countries, as a rule, will not voluntarily execute a law which casts 
on them a financial burden and trouble, and employees are every- 
where afraid to complain for fear of discharge from employment. 
As might be expected from what has already been said, there is 
no general system of regulation and inspection common to all 
the states. Yet one can discover considerable similarity and even 
identity of language in the laws. The older states copied many 
provisions from the British laws and the newer states imitated 
these. In the volume of Labor Laws which is here used for data 
we observe the greatest differences in extent of provisions, from 
the elaborate codes of New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
down to the statute of Nevada whose sole contribution seems to 
be the requirement that set screws must be countersunk! Some- 
times the statute makes a rigid requirement and leaves it to benev- 
olent employers to interpret and apply at their discretion, and 
sometimes the office of inspector is created without giving the 
partisan appointee any serious duties to perform. Probably it 
is expected in such cases that the “County Chairman” will keep 
him busy at patriotic tasks! In the purely agricultural states, 
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rapidly diminishing in number, the need for regulations is not 
widely felt; but factories are rapidly springing up everywhere 
and control becomes imperative. Factory inspectors are ap- 
pointed in the following states: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. Mine inspectors are 
appointed in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wyoming, United States (federal laws). 
There are railroad inspectors in Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
Washington. 

Since it is impossible to describe in this place all the forms 
of organization, we may select New York as one of the most 
highly developed and specialized. By law a department of labor 
was created, over which is placed a commissioner of labor ap- 
pointed by the governor by and with the advice of the senate. 
The commissioner of labor has the powers and duties belonging 
to the offices of factory inspector, labor statistics, and mediation 
and arbitration, and three bureaus exist for these three objects. 
The immediate direction of the bureau of labor statistics is lodged 
with a deputy commissioner, while another deputy commissioner 
has charge of the bureau of factory inspection. The commis-” 
sioner of labor, with the aid of the deputy named, is required to 
collect, assort, systematize and present in annual reports to the 
legislature statistical details in relation to commercial, industrial, 
social, and sanitary conditions of workingmen and productive 
industries in the state. Employers are required by law to furnish 
information desired. A free public employment bureau is under 
the charge of the commissioner of labor in several cities of the 
state. The factory inspector may appoint not more than fifty 
persons as deputy factory inspectors, not more than ten of whom 
shall be women, and these may be removed by him at any time. 
The salary of the deputy factory inspector is $1,200. Special 
deputies are appointed to inspect bakeries and mines. It is the 
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duty of the inspectors to visit factories as often as practicable and 
to enforce the laws. Any lawful municipal ordinance relating 
to factories shall be enforced by the state inspectors. The salary 
of the commissioner is $3,000 and of his two deputies $2,500 
each; but the positions may change with party or factional 
changes and there is little prospect for a professional career. If 
an employer violates the law the inspector lays complaint before 
the county attorney, with all the proofs, and it is the duty of the 
attorney to prosecute. In certain cases the inspector is authorized 
to accept arrangements which he regards as equivalent to those 
named in the law; for example, the fire escape in a factory may 
be of any kind which in the judgment of the inspector is reliable 
and sufficient for its purpose. The inspector of a bakery may 
determine the method of drainage and ventilation in a building. 
The department can make regulations for the security of miners 
in coal mines and quarries. An employer who tries to hinder an 
inspector is liable to punishment. Supervision of home industries 
in making clothing belongs to boards of health, while workmen 
on railroads are under the care of railroad commissioners. The 
inspection of steam boilers in the city of Greater New York is 
under the charge of the police authorities. This board is em- 
powered to appoint inspectors and make regulations. 

Similar provisions were recommended to the legislature of 
Illinois at the last session in 1907 but rejected, for the most part, 
chiefly on the ground that the law gave too much authority to 
the factory inspector. In America, where the “spoils system” 
is still at work with corrupting influence, the factory inspector 
is feared by employers not only because he is tempted to enforce 
the law too rigidly but because custom makes bribes and black- 
mail only too frequent. 
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THE MINNESOTA SYSTEM IN THE MANAGEMENT 
OF PUBLIC CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D. 
University of Minnesota 


In the beginning the new state of Minnesota adopted the 
traditional policy of separate board of trustees for each of the 
institutions as they were created from time to time by act of the 
legislature. In process of time each town in which an institu- 
tion was located demanded and secured a member of the con- 
trolling board of trustees. When the state had three hospitals 
for the insane the local member became practically the autocrat 
of the institution, and in every other case the local member had 
a large share of control. During this time it was not unusual 
for heads of state institutions to be removed by successive 
governors and others appointed for no other reason than that 
the new men were friends of the appointing power. 

In 1863 a Board of State Charities was established in Massa- 
chusetts and proved so useful that twenty other states followed 
the example and the legislature of Minnesota in 1883 organized 
such a board with strictly supervisory powers. The board was, 
in effect, the charity cabinet of the governor for the examination 
of institutions and for suggestions leading to their improvement. 
The board consisted of six members, was made non-political, 
and so grew in public favor that executive functions were 
gradually added to its duties. In 1889 the legislature provided 
that no county should change its system of caring for the poor 
without consulting this board. In 1893 the Children’s Home 
Society was required to report to the board. In the same year 
county commissioners were required to present plans for new 
jails. In 1895 a similar law was passed in regard to village 
lockups. In a law passed for the incorporation of chattel- 
mortgage banks to make loans to indigent persons, it was pro- 
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vided that one director must be a member of the Board of 
Charities. In 1897 the board was authorized to deport non- 
resident dependents. In 1899 the board was authorized to 
approve the establishment of district poorhouses; to give over- 
sight to the deportation of dependent children; and to nominate 
probation officers for the care of children in three counties of 
the state, and to employ a clerk for the analysis of public 
accounts. It is suggestive that at the meeting of every legisla- 
ture after the board had been established four years an increase 
of its powers and duties was provided, and in 1899 it was given 
the largest expansion that it had received. 

In his report to the legislature in 1899 the auditor of the 
state recommended the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the subject of the management of state institutions by a 
single board of control. The legislature did not accept the 
suggestion. Governor Lind in his message at the time summed up 
the dangers of the board of control plan as follows: 

The appointments are as likely to take political complexion as in the 
make-up of the separate boards. If inefficiency or lack of probity finds 
place the resulting danger is greater because of the greater power; there 
is also greater danger of stagnation and that a demoralizing and bureau- 
cratic spirit may gain ascendency. 

Governor Lind recommended the adoption of a system of 
analyzed accounts with uniform bookkeeping in the institutions 
under the Board of Charities and Correction. In 1901 the 
auditor renewed his recommendation for a board of control and 
the new governor, Mr. Van Sant, also recommended it in his 
annual message. There was one dominating argument, both in 
the message and in the discussion following, and that was that 
a central agency would accomplish great saving in the purchase 
of supplies. There had been no prior discussion throughout the 
state but very large appropriations were asked that year. The 
argument for economy was invincible, the separate boards of 
trustees and the Board of Charities and Correction were abol- 
ished and a Board of Control consisting of three members was 
established to take all the functions that had before devolved 
upon the senarate bodies. At the end of two years under this 
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system the Board of Control issued a report in which they 
showed a considerable saving effected by their management. The 
statistics, however, were attacked as not showing changes in 
prices and in wages, which, fortunately for the board, were 
considerably less during this first biennial period. In subsequent 
years it was necessary largely to increase the expenses in the 
management of state institutions and Hon. L. A. Rosing, one 
of the most influential men who has been upon the Board of 
Control and who is a present member, said before the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction of 1907: 

In the matter of dollars and cents for the immediate supervision and 
management of these various institutions the Board of Control system will 
not show any immediate economy, but by buying for them as a whole, 
rather than for each institution separately, a central board can do better 
work than can scattered organizations. The work will be more thoroughly 
articulated as a result of central management. 

Some immediate results of the organization of the Board of 
Control other than financial are to be observed. The presence 
of the impudent local lobby in behalf of appropriations for 
special institutions has passed away. There is comparatively 
little at least of the old system of pooling issues between institu- 
tions and securing a majority control of appropriation commit- 
tees and both branches of the legislature. The superintendents 
of the various state institutions have, on the whole, secured 
larger freedom, greater dignity, and a position for greater effi- 
ciency in service. While they formerly had much more power 
than they now possess with respect to the purchase of supplies 
and other financial and mechanical details, they now have 
greater responsibility in the real management of their institu- 
tions. Under the present law the Board of Control has the 
power to appoint the superintendent, but the superintendent 
appoints all the staff of subordinates. A board of control con- 
sisting of three men having the entire charge of the financial 
management, not alone of current expense, but in the erection 
of new buildings, has little time or strength to take part in the 
inside management of the institutions. It seems probable that 
the appointment of the subordinates by the superintendent has 
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largely relieved the pressure that used to be exercised in behalf 
of special friends to secure such places. On the whole the Board 
of Control system has worked well. The men who have been 
appointed to it have been men of sufficient ability, and no one 
of them has been accused of a lack of honesty. 

Meantime, at each meeting of the legislature since the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Control effort has been made to 
re-establish the Board of Charities and Correction. The fact 
that the Board of Charities has certain executive functions 
clouded the issue and the Board of Control actively opposed any 
division of function in this matter. The people of the state 
came to feel that the interests of the wards of the state would 
be safeguarded by supervision and inspection. In March, 1907, 
there was published in the Saint Paul Dispatch an open letter 
to the governor and to the legislature of Minnesota recom- 
mending the appointment of a board of visitors to state institu- 
tions in which it was declared that— 
there is no other country in civilization where the administration of public 
charitable institutions has no regular and official inspection, but in the 
state of Minnesota there is no official inspection of the spending of 
millions of dollars and the care of thousands of helpless wards of the 
state. The remedy for this situation is the establishment of a State Board 
of Visitors, non-partisan in character, composed of six representative 
citizens serving without salary, of which the Governor shall ex officio be 
a member 

The superintendents of the state institutions should be glad to have such 
a board for they have nothing to conceal and the fact of possible and unan- 
nounced visits at any time would keep up the discipline and make their task 
easier. The Board of Control should favor this plan for they have the 
right to the approval of competent authority and should be by this time a 
little tired of examining themselves and finding everything all right. The 
relatives and friends of the wards of the state will favor this new guaranty 
of the splendid service which has been rendered them by the bountiful 


philanthropy of this state. 


In the same issue in an editorial the Dispatch said: 

Such a board would do much to allay the irritations that have arisen 
against the Board of Control on account of its political activity. Its 
recommendations would be a guaranty to the public that progress is being 
made which will keep our public institutions in the front rank among the best 
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states of the Union. The Dispatch has been from the first the stout 
defender of the board of control system as a great advance upon the 
parochial methods of the old local boards of trustees, but the plan of a 
state board of visitors suggested as a completion of the system, is worthy 
of careful consideration by the legislature. 

Governor John A. Johnson, in a very brief interview, stated 
that he saw no objection to the proposed plan. The Board of 
Control decided to let the legislature take its course upon the 
matter and to make no active opposition. <A bill was drawn 
which embodied all the supervisory functions of the old Board 
of Charities and Correction, but which eliminated its executive 
functions. The bill was introduced in the senate and in the 
house on the same day, and though late in the session, without 
lobbying or organization or any other effort than has been 
described, was passed with substantial unanimity. It was ap- 
proved by the governor and the members of the board were 
appointed. 

The Minnesota system then differs from those states which 
have local boards of trustees and a state board of charities and 
correction in having abolished the local boards and replaced them 
by a central board of control of three members who give their 
entire time to the work at a fixed salary and expenses. It differs 
from such board of control states as lowa and Wisconsin in 
having supplemented its board of control by a state board of 
visitors, but the state of Minnesota differs from many other 
states in its insistent demand for high standards of public honor 
and for economy and efficiency in the use of public funds. 

The experience of Minnesota is especially illuminating in 
showing the exact place of the Board of Control. It is only 
a substitute for separate boards of trustees. Its function is 
chiefly financial. The men who secure appointments as mem- 
bers of boards of control have nearly always been men of busi- 
ness rather than philanthropic experience. If the separate 
boards of trustees need the assistance of a state board of chari- 
ties, even more does the board of control need the assistance of a 
state board of visitors. 

There is not a single superintendent of any public institu- 
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tion in the state of Minnesota who has received his appointment 
as a political reward. There is no superintendent who was ever 
active in either local or party politics. The public does not 
know and does not care what the political affiliations of these 
men are. It is the habit of the special advocates of the Board of 
Control to assume that this state of affairs has been brought 
about by a body which has had the management for the past six 
years. Nothing could be farther from the fact. There has 
been but one new appointment to the superintendence of any 
institution since that board came into existence, and the men 
who have charge of the institutions were men brought up under 
the influence of the State Board of Charities and Correction. 
The spirit of the institutions still retains the influence of those 
days. It would be equally wrong to say that the State Board of 
Charities deserves all the credit for the freedom of Minnesota 
institutions from the baleful influence of party politics. It is 
rather the result of that rising tide of public virtue which was 
manifest in 1883 in the establishment of the Board of Charities 
and which is represented throughout the state by the large body 
of public-spirited men and women educated through state con- 
ferences of charities and otherwise, who regard the duties of a 
state as a philanthropic person too sacred to be invaded by the 
hands of the spoiler. So firmly entrenched in the judgment and 
affection of the leaders of the people in both parties is the Min- 
nesota system of regarding efficiency as the paramount virtue 
in superintendents, that it is hardly conceivable that any admin- 
istration, however drunk with the pride of power or however 
ambitious for partisan gain, would dare to attempt to set it 
aside. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL WARRANT FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 


There are several sufficient and important reasons why soci- 
ologists, and the whole group of social scientists, should interest 
themselves and participate in the present movement for the 
socialization of education. First, the subject-matter which is to 
form a very large part of school programmes must come out of 
the realms of the social sciences. This is becoming more and 
more evident. Not only history and civics have entered the 
schools, but various forms of material from the other social 
sciences. In order to select the best and richest of social matter 
for introduction some criterion of value must be formulated and 
used. It is the business of social scientists to become guides in 
this selection and particularly in the formulation of the criterion 
of value. 

Second, not only must the social scientists be active in pro- 


nouncing what particular material from their realms of knowl- 


edge shall be incorporated in the schools, but they should have a 
large voice in determining what the general content of the lower 
reaches of education should be. The world is profoundly rich 
in knowledge. But a minimum of this infinitude can be pre- 
sented to youths in our schools. It is evident that certain ranges 
of facts are more useful in life than others. The criterion of 
usefulness must arise out of social considerations. This criterion 
can only be found in the range of values. Values are social 
products and their relative rank must be established by scientific 
procedure. This function must be taken up by sociologists, who 
view society in its total aspects and so make a ranking of values. 

Third, this consideration of the general subject-matter intro- 
duces the fundamental reason for active participation in educa- 
tional matters by sociologists of all ranges of labor. The content 
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of education, especially of the common schools, can be deter- 
mined scientifically and therefore rightly only with reference to 
the exact nature and constitution of organized society. Educa- 
tion is a social institution. It is part of a whole set of inter- 
dependent institutions or organizations. It is the character of 


institutions to perform some particular service for total society 
on the principle of the division of labor. These functions must 
conserve or advance the social process, welfare, progress. A 
social philosophy determines the scope and function of each 
range of institutions. Only when this is done may it be seen 
when a given institution or set of organizations is performing 
just that service total society demands. Those who make their 
life-work the consideration of society as a scientific object, who 
understand its constitution and laws, who know the place and 
function of institutions and hence of individuals through these 
agencies relative to total society should be depended on to mark 
out the place and function of education. The scope of this paper 
chiefly falls within the limits prescribed by the last reason. 
Already in the present movement toward the “‘socializa- 
tion of education” we observe the influence of the social sciences 
in the character of the phrase which has come to denote present 
educational development as well as in the character of the move- 
ment. The phrase is well chosen to reveal the significance of 
the task set themselves by those interested in transforming edu- 
cation. For educational reformers have set out to perform no 
less a task than to recast the schools so that they shall not only 
temporarily reflect the spirit and ideals of their community and 
age but that they shall be organized in curricula and methods 
to definitely train and differentiate individuals in view of a 
fundamentally specialized society in its structural and functional 
demands. To socialize total education, therefore, would be to 
reconstruct and reorganize the public-school system for realiz- 
ing the fundamental interests of society, for which the state 
assumes responsibility in the training of its citizens, and to give 
to each interest just that amount of recognition in time and 
scope its rank among the interests in actual society warrants. 
To socialize a given school would be to discover the dominant 
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interest or interests of the community in which it is located and 
so to organize the training activities of the school that those 
trained shall be qualified to carry out the social services demanded 
by the community in terms of its interests. 

It is the business of the sociologist to make an exposition of 
society in terms of its fundamental interests and to give them 
their ranking in the order of their relative importance in the 
development of society. These interests become a guide for 
determining what education shall do and where the emphasis shall 
be placed in its programme. 

It is evident, to the sociologist at least, that the social environ 
ment is the dominant factor for determining what educational 
training shall be. Hardly any builders of educational systems at 
any time have wholly disregarded the world the educated being 
is to live in. At best, however, the close dependence of the per- 
son on the nature of the social world has been seldom appre- 
ciated. Pestalozzi saw it vividly, viewing education as he did 
as a means of reforming human society, but the accretions of 
formal pedagogy later buried his insight. More recently, the 


psychology of the individual has offered the basis and determin- 


ing factor. But general or inlividual psychology gives as false 
a view of the person as the geocentric theory did that of the 
solar system. 

It may be worth while to indicate the close relationship 
between the individual and his environment and hew the social 
apparatus is the mediating agency between him and the ends of 
all his wants and activities, even conditioning his dealing with 
the physical environment. 

A little reflection shows us that man’s most immediate depend- 
ence for realizing the satisfaction of his wants is on social 
agencies rather than on physical conditions. It is true that ulti- 
mately the raw materials of food, clothing, shelter, permanent 
forms of wealth, etc., have to be extracted from nature. But two 
things at least are to be observed in his connection. First, social 
evolution has consisted in building up a network of agencies, 
structures, on the basis of division of labor and of occupation, 
which have rendered individual man the more independent of 
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particular local and physical conditions the farther civilization 
has proceeded. Three-fifths of the population of the advanced 
civilizations, such as England and Germany, live in cities and 
even one-half of the population of a new country like the United 
States dwell in urban communities of two thousand or more 
inhabitants. The poorest of these inhabitants consume hundreds 
of kinds of articles they do not and cannot produce. They ac- 
tually produce nothing directly from physical nature. All they 
have are social products borne to them and retailed to them by 
social agencies. Even the atmosphere and climate, the freest of 
nature’s goods outside of meteorological conditions, are affected 
by social agencies. Therefore, to get at the original supply of 
materials for life purposes which nature furnishes man depends 
on and gets the use of a vast array of intermediary social 
machinery. Social organizations of all sorts exist to cut him 
off from and to connect him with nature. He can no longer 
exploit nature as a free individual. Political organizations in 
the shape of government exist to limit his attack, Originally 
“free goods” have become “property.” Police courts and jails 
testify to this. Only supreme exploiters, talented and lucky indi- 
viduals may now make onslaughts on mines, forests, and lands, 
and this is done by getting control of great social organizations. 
Individuals independent of social agencies do not exist in society. 

Second, the dominance of the social factor is seen in the fact 
that by means of social agencies, improvements in the way of 
inventions and technique, the actual supply of material products 
in given areas to support life has been increased. The economic 
stages of society, such as the “hunting and fishing,” the “pas- 
toral,” “agricultural,” “commercial,” “industrial,” are only 
names to denote improved social means of getting a greater 
abundance of food from the earth. The “industrial revolution” 
together with the opening up of America almost doubled the 
population of Europe in the nineteenth century. England’s 
inhabitants increased from 12 to 18 per cent. each decade, or 
from 8,000,000 in 1800, to 30,000,000 in 1900 (Fetter, Princi- 
ples of Economics, p. 194). There is no visible limit to popu- 
lation. When raising food by agriculture fails of further 
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increase, direct and rapid production by chemical processes prom- 
ises to continue it (Arena, Vol XXXI, p. 173; Popular Science, 
March, 1907). 

A further consideration would demonstrate that this same 
social environment is the depository of the influences which deter- 
mine the peculiar personal nature of the individual and that it 
mediates to him, in the same manner as it does the material, the 
finer or spiritual goods of life. Baldwin has shown in detail how 
human personality is built up out of the material resident in his 
social group and through interplay with his colleagues. Thomas 
has demonstrated that the superiority of the civilized over the 
uncivilized man is due not to greater brain and inherent mind 
development but to “social heredity,” to the more complex and 
technological social environment or medium in which he is reared 

If it is true that the individual is absolutely dependent on the 
social organization for the satisfaction of his material interests 
and that his personality is likewise dependent for its character on 
the spirit and reason resident in the fundamental technique of 
society, it becomes evident that education is unscientific and 
incomplete in so far as it is not organized in view of the exact 
nature and pointings of society. 

In order to get at the place education should hold relative to 
society it will be necessary to discover the essential relation of the 
individual to organized social life. I shall seek to show that the 
individual’s chief business is to participate in the process total 
society carries on by means of functioning, in a more or less 
specialized way, dependent on his ability and training, through 
the specialized agencies of society, and that the cue to his life- 
functioning is the line of his dominant or life-interest in terms 
of the social structure. I shall use interest in the objective, social 
sense so admirably designated by Professor Small (American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. V1, pp. 64, 65; General Sociology, 
chap. xiv), and think of the special organization of society as 
the outcome of interests at work as he does (General Sociology, 
Pp. 233). 

It appears to me that the best way to get the correct idea of 
the relation of the individual to organized society is to fall back 
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on the historical aspect. A review of the development of human 
society impresses on us the valuable perception that present social 
structures are, in origin, occupation groups, and fundamentally 
so in fact, which have grown up out of the persistent attempts of 
men to adjust themselves to each other for the purpose of satis- 
fying diverging human wants and primarily to realize their own 


life-necessities. 

When we trace the development of society from a simple 
group or groups into a great social organization we see that it 
has occurred by the growing differentiation of one group into 
diverse parts through division of functions, or by the consolida- 
tion of various natural groups primarily and then the differentia- 
tion of the consolidated mass into separate parts, classes, or busi- 
nesses. We perceive that all of this, however brought about, has 
been established in order that the life and welfare of one and 
all might be better realized. Wo£ith primitive men there were few 
wants, and hence few vocations. The matter of adjustment was 
simple. To follow custom and tradition was the essential. But 
in developing to higher stages wants multiplied, no one indi- 
vidual could obtain the skill or facilities for supplying all of his 
wants, hence separate vocations arose in which one set of indi- 
viduals prosecuted one line of business, another, another line, 
and so on. Each vocation disposed of its surplus goods to others 
of other vocations to obtain the things no longer made by them- 
selves. _ Classes likewise arose to supply functions and activities 
not productive of material goods but needful to serving, regulat- 
ing, and inspiring producers. 

These groups or divisions of businesses, each almost infinitely 
differentiated today, constitute the social structures. They form 
the framework of society. They are the social organization. 
They are interdependent groups because no one is complete in 
itself any more than the nerves or muscles of a physical organism 
can exist as independent entities. Each individual who has a 
function to perform for society must use some one or various of 
these structures in order so to function. 

A necessary perception comes by observing the growing differ- 
entiation of dominant interests of individuals to keep pace with 
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the evolving structures of society and the reciprocal dependence 
of these interests and structures on each other. In savage society 
all members had about the same interests in about the same 
intensity. Both knowledge and economic activities were little 
divided and developed. Later, with the refinement of social 
functions, the vocational interests emerged. There appeared 
leaders and governors, men to charm the spirits and to be the 
custodians of group traditions, those who should provide food 
and those who should fight. In time there emerged the funda- 
mental lines of human interests, namely, the political, the religious, 
the cultural and the economic. 

In this development lie two important transformations. First, 
interests, with their corresponding occupation, become distinctly 
separated, so that certain persons express their dominant interests 
in a definite specialized vocation or profession, and by it they 
minister to the general social necessities or interests in this direc- 
tion. Second, when society has expanded into national scope, and 
modern science and methods of industry have been introduced, 
each fundamental line of organization becomes so differentiated 
under the push of new demands, that individual interests may 
realize themselves vocationally in any one of its many phases, and 
hence there are many kinds of specialized servitors ministering 
to each of the dominant line of wants of a national society. 
While we have the fundamental human interests still, and each 
interest expresses itself by means of special institutions or organi- 
zations, society has developed for that purpose, yet each kind of 
institution is constituted of subordinate organizations. 

Thus today we may say that everyone in society is interested 
in political activities, some more, some less. To meet the social 
interest and demands of this type there exist the political institu- 
tions and organizations. They are a group, not merely one. They 
are complex, not simple as formerly. In this group we have all 
the complicated machinery of governmental administration, 
legislation, and justice; political parties with their complicated 


organizations and agencies; constitutions, codes, and customs of 
law. Some men are fundamentally interested in political institu- 
tions and devote themselves to some phase of political life voca- 
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tionally. All members of our society are interested in our politi- 
cal institutions, secondarily, in that a certain and definite range 
of their social needs finds satisfaction through them, and their 
wants are ministered to by the professionals in politics. 

In the same manner the economic line of activities has become 
highly diversified. It is no longer merely food-getting and 
preparation and that immediately. It is now extraction from 
soil, forests, mines, and waters, of not only foods, but of all 
sorts of material to be worked up into thousands of forms to 
meet man’s expanded diversification of wants. It is the skilled 
and specialized preparation of all this raw material for final 
economic consumption in multitudes of varieties of factories and 
manufactories. It is the transportation of all this raw and formed 
material to and from mine and farm and factory and forest 
and thence to wholesalers and retailers. It is the wholesaling 
and retailing of this produce, raw and formed, to all buyers and 
consumers. It is the clerical, the financial, and the managerial 
activities which go along with these various lines of business and 
make them possible. Anyone who makes a business of life in 
any phase of this complicated industrial field and labors to pro- 
duce to the satisfaction of the economic wants of the rest of 
society is professionalized, specialized, and vocationally economic. 
All other members of society are secondarily interested in his 
vocation to the extent that their wants are to be satisfied through 
him. 

The cultural line of activities today is no longer simple as 
it was in traditionary times. It comprises in its organized scope, 
not only all systematic educative endeavors, but also all informa- 
tional agencies represented in press and platform, clubs, societies, 
chautauquas, etc., and all aesthetic agencies. The religious phase 
is likewise differentiated into ecclesiastical denominations and 
sects, societies, organizations, and clubs. 

In order that it may be clear what is the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the whole of society by means of these groups of social 
organizations the diagram is presented. 

Let the circle represent the circumference which incloses the 
total society. A is an individual so placed that he is shown to 
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be in relation to each institutional area. The spaces between 
the parallel lines B ending in B’, C ending in C’, D ending in D’, 
etc., represent the great groups of organizations through which 
the dominant interests are realized. A has his vocationally domi- 
nant interest in B—B’, and works through it chiefly. But at times 
he acts or may act through the others, his relation to them and 
his use of them being subordinate to the relation and use of his 
vocational line. 


z 


Several things are apparent at this point. First, society is 
a unity of specialized structures, each with a particular line of 
functions to perform which is necessary to its integral life, that is 
to say, the life of all the participative members. The perfection 
of this organic body, this unity of interdependent, co-operating 
structures, depends on the completeness and validity of each of 
the fundamental structures and subordinate organisms or groups. 
Should any one line become defective, or too large or too small 
relative to the other lines of activity, the equilibrium of the 
whole would be disturbed and its life impaired. This means the 
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impairment of all other structures, and this in turn means the 
impairment of the lives of the individuals constituting these 
structures. 

Second, the trend of society is toward more vocations. Society 
is a very definite affair instead of being as many suppose a great 
hazy, inchoate, lumbering lump of human protoplasm which 
may be butted into and attacked in any ill-considered and un- 
specialized manner. The significance of social evolution is that 
society becomes more and more specialized, breaks up into more 
vocations and divisions of labor, demands an increasing number 
of specialists to perform its functions. And, looking to the 
future, we must expect that this tendency is to continue and even 
to become more intense as scientific and business methods and 
organization expand and penetrate the mass. 

Third, in order to be able to adjust himself, that is to be 
efficient, the individual must be specialized. Since society has 
developed into a great organization of specialties, it insists that its 
members shall be specialized that they may take part in the inte- 
gral social process. Just as the physical organism finds no use 
for the cell which is not specialized to act as muscle, nerve, blood, 
or tissue cell, but attempt to rid itself of non-specialized cells 
when they appear in it, so society demands that each of its con- 
stituent members shall be skilled and trained into fruitful con- 
tributors in some group of its special structures. The least 
specialized, such as unskilled laborers, tramps, hoboes, and idle 
rich, are either not prepared to participate in the vital processes 
of society by reason of being little specialized or else refuse to 
take part according to their training. Ability to adjust oneself 
means just the possession of the technique of a certain structure 
or certain structures. These we have seen are occupational lines. 
Of course this does not mean that everyone must be a social 
philosopher or scientist or entrepreneur. Specialization means 
skill and technical ability in a given line. To have a trade or a 
profession is to be in possession of this specialization. 

The bearing of the foregoing on education must have become 
apparent. If education as a process is training for society, then 
we know what it should be and do. For we have shown that 
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training for society can have no other meaning than fitting to 
participate in the actual social process. And this participating in 
the social process means the social adjustment of the individual 
through and by means of the actual agencies and structures 
society has developed. Only those possessing the technique of 
vocational lines are fitted to make this adjustment. 

The assumption of state education is that its training is neces- 
sary for citizenship, that is to be a valid member of'society. But 
since one can be such only as he is able to function in society, 
that is work in society, according to its fundamental nature, and 
since society is essentially specialized and vocational in constitu- 
tion, it follows that to make citizens in the best sense is to voca- 
tionalize them, to make them able to further some dominant 
social interest. To be unspecialized is really to be socially func- 
tionless, to be without a serviceable articulating position in the 
social organization. Logically, all ranks of those trained at the 
hands of the state are imperatively adjured so to fit themselves. 
Otherwise the state taxes those functioning, those who are pro- 
ductive socially, to give a general education, which means an 
unspecializing, decentralizing, distracting period of diffused cul- 
tivation, to those who will be floaters and parasites until by 
experience or further training they obtain a real working connec- 
tion with society. When nine out of every ten children in the 
common schools of the United States are leaving school before 
the close of the period of elementary training it is evident that 
the state must insist that its future citizens shall be given just 
that specific culture which will most directly and effectively make 
them able to sustain a working, productive, self-supporting con- 
nection with itself. 


The further question will arise about how the state or the 
individual shall decide what vocational lines to emphasize. Some 
answer should be given to this troublesome interrogation. There 
is good ground for thinking that the community interest affords 
the only rational guide to show what shall be taught. 

The only practical criterion and therefore rational one at 
present to determine what sort of training a school in a given 
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community should give is that of the dominant local interest or 
interests. A rational plan if practicable would be to establish a 
clearing-house of callings to give facts relative to the various 
vocational lines as to their supply of members. With such facts 
in hand, educational experts could advise those old enough to 
begin their vocational training what line to take up. This would 
suppose a diversity of training-courses in each school which, of 
course, could not be sustained, in rural regions at least, nor have 
we hardly the beginning of such a clearing-house of information. 

Already we have seen the absurdity and destructiveness of 
maintaining educational plants in communities with well defined 
interests without recognition in the school being given toward 
preparing for those interests. Advanced nations, states, and 
communities are rapidly turning from this blind attitude. 

The objection is heard against making the interest or interests 
of the community the criterion of what most to emphasize in its 
schools that our population is so migratory as to undermine the 
usefulness of the criterion. Why emphasize agriculture in an 
agricultural community if the pupils are to remove to urban com- 
munities to spend their days? And if our population were as 
migratory as the objectors suppose the criterion would be empty. 
To demonstrate that the criterion is valid and useful the follow- 
ing facts showing the relative stability of our population are 
given. 

First, the population of the United States relative to the states 
is quite stable. 


The total native-born population in 1900 was 65,767,451 (including Alaska 
and Hawaii, but excluding 75,851 native-born enumerated at military and 
naval stations abroad). Of this number 51,979,651 or 79 per cent. were born 
in the state or territory in which they were found by the census enumerators. 
The remaining 13,787,800, constituting 21 per cent. of the entire native-born 
element, had migrated from the state or territory in which they were born 
and were found in the other states and territories. The proportion living in 
the state or territory of birth was slightly larger in 1900 than it was in 1890 
(U. S. Statistical Atlas, 1900, p. 43). 


With reference to the kind of communities the migrants settle in, 
that is the 21 per cent., anyone familiar with the history of settling 
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the West and who has lived in various parts of the West knows 
that easterners move west and that they are mostly from rural 
regions. That is, farmers take up the new farming lands of the 
West more largely than any other class. 

Second, the growth of cities touches the stability of the popu- 
lation relatively lightly and is largely accounted for by immigra- 
tion. The growth of urban relative to rural population was only 
about 12 per cent. in a generation, or from 20.9 per cent. to 33.1 
per cent. between 1870 and 1900 (ibid., p. 40). The largest 
increase is in commercial and industrial regions. Massachusetts 
has increased its urban population from 56 to 76 per cent. ; IIli- 
nois, from 32 to 47 per cent.; Kansas, from 12 to 28 per cent., 
from 1870 to 1900. Southern and newer western states and ter- 
ritories have increased their city inhabitants relative to rural little 
in that time (1bid., plate 20). 

Immigrants from abroad throng the cities and largely make 
their excess growth. There are living in cities of 25,000 inhabit- 
ants and over, about 75 per cent. of Russians ; 63 per cent. each of 
Poles, Italians, and Irish; nearly 60 per cent. each of Bohemians, 
Austrians, and Hungarians. These, except the Irish, are the 
foreign races which now most come to America (ibid., plate 73). 
A large part of those and other races settle in smaller industrial 
communities. Germans and Scandinavians mostly congregate in 
the northwesterly states as agriculturists and will likely remain 
such (ibid., plates 65, 69). 

On the basis of these facts it is safe to state that probably 
somewhere near 90 per cent. of our citizens will remain in the 
original community, or that if they migrate it will be to a social 
group with similar interests to the old. 

It is taken as a valid argument in education today that since 
over 9o per cent. of our youth will not remain in school beyond 
the elementary grades, our education in those grades should be 
made more vocational in nature. It would seem to be an equally 
valid argument to hold that since we can locate the future voca- 
tional interests of perhaps quite as large a portion of the youth 
the dominant interests of any community should serve as the 
guide in the kind of training the children of that community 
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should have. This interest or the interests will determine the 
vocational element to place in the center of the training pro- 
gramme, the phases of the informational studies which are most 
needed for illuminants and supports of the vocational, and in 
connection with the ethical demands arising out of every com- 
munity will form the cue to the kind of work to be done. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF THE UNFIT 


SAMUEL Z, BATTEN, D.D. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


The supreme concern of man is the welfare and perfection 
of society. This is the larger whole in which all subordinate 
parts find their place and their meaning. This is the larger end 
which gives validity and value to all other ends. In view of 
this end we may accept the thesis of the sociologist: “That is 
good, for me or for the world around me, which promotes the 
on-going of the social process. That is bad, for me or for the 
world around me, which retards the on-going of the social 
process.” ? And in view of this process we may well question 
some of the processes of modern society and inquire whether 
they make for social progress or for social decay. Since the 
social process is the ultimate end that gives value to all conduct 
we want to know what is the value of each and every mode of 
associated activity considered as a positive or negative means 
to this end? “If anything is certain in morals, it is that every 
man is under obligations to know all that he can about what he 
has to do.”’* And if anything is certain in sociology, it is that 
men are on a wrong course when they follow methods that tend 
directly or indirectly to weaken and hinder society. 

1. The history of progress, it has been said, is the gradual 
diminution of waste. In all the lower stages of life the amount 
of waste is enormous, and comparatively few living creatures 
ever reach maturity. As we rise in the scale of life we find that 
the amount of waste is diminishing and fewer creatures perish 
in what is called the struggle of life. In the higher stages, 
among civilized men, this waste is reduced to the minimum and 
life has a higher value. In a large sense it may be said that 

Small, General Sociology, p. 676. 

? Small, ibid., p. 683. 

* Henderson, American Journal of Sociology, January, 1901. 
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degrees on the scale of life are measured by the amount oi 
this waste, and the efforts conscious or unconscious to prevent 
it. Probably not one young codfish in a million reaches mature 
life and lives to perpetuate his kind. Among civilized men less 
than one-half of the number of children born die before the age 
of ten years. 

This struggle for existence is severe all along the line of life, 
but it is not by any means the meaningless confusion that it may 
at first sight appear. For one thing, this struggle is Nature’s 
way of detecting fitness; it is Nature’s way of declaring what 
are the worthful qualities in life. In the jungle where life is a 
free fight only those creatures that are possessed of full vitality 
and alert senses have any chances of surviving; the weak, the 
crippled, the dull-eyed and heavy-footed are doomed from the 
start and invariably perish. In a savage society where the strug- 
gle is little modified by intelligent and moral action the number 
who fail to survive is still large; the weak and defective, being 
uncared for, perish without exception. Not only so, but the 
various diseases that prevail mean a high death rate; and added 
to all this we find the factor of occasional famine and almost 
chronic warfare. But in a civilized society where the more 
humane and altruistic factors are in operation the severity of 
this struggle is greatly lessened; the person is more protected on 
all sides, and through the steady elimination of the factors of 
famine and war the average age of man is increased. 

All through this process we see that two great principles are 
in full operation and are producing marked results. On the one 
hand, we see the principle of the struggle for life which is 
Nature’s way of detecting superiority and approving it. This 
principle provides that none but the well endowed and fully 
qualified shall be allowed to survive and perpetuate their kind. 
In a large sense it may be said that those who perish are those 
least fitted to survive. On the other hand, we see another princi- 
ple, the struggle for life of others, which in a no less signal way 
is Nature’s way of detecting superiority, and approving it. This 
principle discloses the nature of fitness, and makes us know that 
the worthful qualities are those that have relation to the life and 
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welfare of the flock or herd or tribe. Through the full opera- 
tion and co-operation of these two principles some remarkable 
results are obtained. For one thing, we find that the creatures 
that are proved the fittest are not the strongest, the fiercest, the 
most individual, and self-regarding; on the contrary, they are 
rather the gentlest and friendliest, the most altruistic and other- 


regarding. And on the other hand, we learn that the worth of 


the individual is measured by his worth to the flock or tribe; in 
fact “actions are judged to be good or bad, and individuals to 
be praiseworthy or blameworthy, according as they tend to pro- 
mote or to impede the existence and the welfare of the tribe.”’ 4 
The more we know of Nature’s methods the more clearly do we 
see this double meaning of the process. The fittest in Nature 
are not by any means those who are continually at war with 
others, but those who aid one another. The sociable and friendly 
creatures, those that practice mutual aid and live for one another, 
as Kropotkin and Sutherland show, are the most numerous and 
the most intelligent in the world. They survive in great num- 
bers because they are altruistic and intelligent, and they are 
intelligent and altruistic because they practice mutual aid and 
live for the common good. The history of creation, as Professor 
Huxley assures us, is the record of the attempts which the 
human race has made to escape the unchecked sway of this prin- 
ciple of the struggle for existence with the extinction of the 
unfittest ; it is the history of the attempt which man has made 
to mitigate the severity of the struggle which means the extinc- 
tion of so many by the introduction of the principles of altruism 
and social co-operation. 

In human and civilized society an increasing emphasis is 
being thrown upon this second factor of altruism and social 
service, and with some noteworthy results. In a natural and 
uncivilized society the weak and the defective, the mal-endowed 
and diseased are left to the unhindered action of natural selec- 
tion and are ruthlessly exterminated. By this process the blood 
of the race is kept comparatively pure and the highest efficiency 
of the tribe is maintained. In such a society the weak in body 

* Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, Bk. I, chap. v. 
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and mind are sometimes left to perish on the mountains or in the 
forest; more often they are simply allowed to shift for them- 
selves which means the same result. In a savage tribe there 
are no mental and physical weaklings; the diseased and mal- 
endowed receive no care and unfailingly perish. The savage 
tribe has no pauper class, no dependent and defective elements. 
The struggle is severe and the results are tragic; but none the 
less they are beneficent in the main, for it is thus that the 
efficiency of the tribe is maintained. It is easy for one to con- 
demn all this as a mark of human depravity, and, judged by the 
standards of a higher society, it is indefensible, but behind it 
all there is the effort on the part of men to insure the existence 
of the tribe and to achieve the highest efficiency. The struggle 
for existence was so hard that the tribe cannot carry any super- 
fluous impediments without endangering its own life. And so 
in the name of the tribe and its welfare the weaklings were left 
to perish and the fittest alone were kept alive. 

In our modern civilized and Christian society an attempt is 
made to modify all the harsher features of this natural process 
and to mitigate the severer tests of life. On the one hand, 
society now sternly forbids all such things as the exposure of 
the diseased infant and the abandonment of the idiotic child; 
and on the other side society carefully takes thought for every 
child and seeks to shield it from all needless hardship. The 
Christian spirit is here and this spirit is moving men to all kinds 
of effort in behalf of the less-qualified and poorly endowed mem- 
bers of society. This Christian spirit has also created many 
types of eleemosynary institutions, and has thus made it possible 
for society to keep the helpless and diseased alive. Not only so, 
but in the progress of science there have been evolved various 
methods of medical practice which result in lessening disease 
and lengthening human life. The weaklings and defectives, the 
mal-formed and diseased, the outcasts and the child of tainted 
blood are cared for and kept alive. In a cruder and harsher 
society it comes about, partly consciously and partly uncon- 
sciously, that an effort is made to keep alive only those persons 
who have some worth to society and can contribute to the com- 
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mon welfare. In a civilized and Christian society the effort is 
made consciously and scientifically, to keep every person alive 
and to give him some place in society. Today modern society, 
motived by the spirit of Christ, and possessing a developed sys- 
tem of medical science, is declaring that no single life in the 
community shall live uncared for or shall die if its life can be 
prolonged. All this is right and proper, and every lover of his 
kind must rejoice in this triumph of love and science over 
disease and death. 

2. But is all this a real benefit to the race, or is it a fatal 
injury? We may grant for the moment that the principle of 
the struggle for existence is ruthless so far as its results are con- 
cerned, but it must be admitted that this principle is of great 
service in that it detects the unfit and eliminates them. To set 
aside this principle and to carry the other principle, the struggle 
for the life of others, to its full conclusion, we are told, will 
produce results that are disastrous and fatal; in fact to do this, 
we are assured, will mean the steady weakening and inevitable 
deterioration of the human race. This, the scientist and the 
sociologist tell us in solemn language, is a mistaken and suicidal 
policy, for it means the poisoning of the blood of the race, and 
it will result in the retardation of human progress rather than 
in its acceleration. In course of time these persons who are 
kept alive by artificial means, having reached maturity, will 
marry and will beget offspring after their own likeness. In 
this way it will come about that the less fit members of the race 
in a civilized and artificial society are enabled to survive in the 
struggle and to pass on their defects to coming generations. 

Thus Mr. Spencer finds fault with modern governmental 
and social organizations on the ground that they are interfering 
with the beneficent operation of the natural law of human 
struggle. 


Inconvenience, suffering, and death are the penalties attached by Nature 
to ignorance, as well as to incompetence—are also the means of remedying 
these. Partly by weeding out those of lowest development, and partly by 
subjecting those who remain to the never-ceasing discipline of experience, 
Nature secures the growth of a race who shall both understand the con- 
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ditions of existence and shall act up to them..... It is best to let the 
foolish man suffer the penalty of his foolishness. ... . A sad population 
% i of imbeciles would our schemers fill the world with, could their plans last. 
a4 Why, the whole effort of Nature is to get rid of such—to clear the world 
of them and make room for better.® 


He assumes all through that in the woods, under the 


x " unchecked and beneficent sway of the struggle for existence, 
Fs the fittest survive and multiply, making the race vigorous and 
bt viable; in a civilized society, where the struggle for existence is 
Be modified, the unfittest are enabled to survive and the race is 
x thereby weakened and poisoned. “Will any one contend that 
33 no mischief will result,’ he asks, “if the lowly endowed are 
A enabled to thrive and multiply, as much as, or more than, the 
4 richly endowed?” Professor Sumner is of the same mind and 
; speaks to the same thesis: “Nature has no system for handi- 


capping superiorities. On the contrary, she gives them full 
operation.” And Professor Ross is of the same mind: “The 


: shortest way to make this world a heaven is to let those so 
4) inclined hurry hellward at their own pace.’’ Hence he deduces 
} the social canon: “Social interference should not be so paternal 
| ‘al as to check the self-extinction of the morally ill-constituted.” ® 
Bp! He maintains that many of our so-called charitable and philan- 


thropic efforts and methods are simply preserving the unfit and 
are thus poisoning the blood of the race. And so in the name 
? of the social welfare he protests against these things and 
. demands that we pursue a more intelligent policy. 


i Thus also another informed scientist, Dr. G. Archdale Reid, 
ei! is even more pronounced in his views. He declares that “it is 
i impossible to avoid the conclusion that races are adapted and 
- oe maintained in their adaptation to the environment by the elimi- 
rl bi nation of the unfit. The moment this elimination ceases the 
“ race tends to retrogression.” This being so we must not meddle 


with Nature’s methods and must not seek to keep the unfit 
alive. Nay, more, we should not even seek to eliminate from 
society those factors which destroy the unfit. Civilized man, 


®* Social Statics: Sanitary Supervision. 


* Ross, Social Control, p. 425. 
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by the very nature of the case, must live under different con- 
ditions from his uncivilized brothers; and in this process of 
acclimatization many members of the race will necessarily be 
destroyed. Savage races may be adapted to savage conditions, 
but comparatively few of them are adapted to civilized con- 
ditions. The various diseases that are in a way characteristic of 
civilized society are Nature’s means of detecting those who are 
unfit for civilized society. “Racial capacity to become civilized 
is physical not mental.’””’ Thus consumption, or the great white 
plague, is what may be called a crowd-disease, and is one of 
Nature’s agents for eliminating those who, from the point of 
view of true progress, are unfit for civilized society. In passing 
from one condition of life to another man is subjected to great 
stress and strain, and not every person, it is found, is able to 
endure the pressure. Thus insanity is another of Nature's agents 
for detecting those who are too weak in mental fiber to endure 
the strain of civilized life. Not only so, but there are certain 
vices that are in a way characteristic of civilized society, and 
these may be regarded as Nature’s means for detecting the unfit 
and eliminating them. Thus the use of alcohol, which is com- 
mon to all civilized peoples, is found to be fatal to savage races. 
These races have not sufficient self-control to drink such bever- 
ages in moderation, and so intoxicants play havoc among them. 
Only those races that have become immune to alcohol, that is 
have learned to use it in moderation, can have much prospect 
of surviving. Civilized society means self-control, and the man 
or the people that cannot learn self-control cannot live in civi- 
lized society. This is not all, but to abolish alcohol, if that were 
possible, is to eliminate one of Nature’s agents for removing the 
unfit and for securing the efficiency of the race. We are led to 
the inevitable conclusion that successful legislation against the 
liquor traffic, that is legislation which practically ended the use 
of alcohol, would of course be followed by increased survival of 
the unfit; and we cannot guarantee immortal permanence to a 
mortal law. 

If then we could abolish the special evils of civilization, crowd-diseases, 
alcohol, and slum conditions, the result would be an unmixed benefit. Our 
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meddling with Nature’s methods is seen in the enormous and ever-increasing 
number of insane and mal-endowed in all civilized land. In earlier times 
people of unsound mind were treated with such harshness that in practi- 
tically every case death ensued. At the present day the greatest care and 
skill are lavished on the weak minded and the insane, and as a result many 
people who are weak minded or subject to temporary outbursts of insanity, 
are kept alive and are permitted to perpetuate their kind. Our modern 
methods of philanthropy, which are little else than a foolish meddling 
with Nature, are keeping the unfit and mal-endowed alive and are thus 
ensuring the swift and inevitable decay of the race.’ 

In natural society everything makes for efficiency and _ fit- 
ness, and they who are not found efficient are adjudged unfit. 
The lamb that is sickly and weak and is unable to keep up with 
the flock has not one chance in ten million of ever reaching 
maturity and perpetuating its kind. The lion’s cub that is lame 
or dull-eyed is sure to go down in the struggle for existence 
that rages in the jungle. In a civilized society where what are 
called artificial methods are in operation, it is found that many 
things make for the survival of the weak and inefficient. The 
sickly and diseased child is kept alive, and is permitted to beget 
offspring. The mal-endowed and ill constituted are cared for 
by society, and pass on their disqualifications to other genera- 
tions. The race is always progressing, Emerson reminds us; 
and man, though in brothels, or in jails or on gibbets, is on his 
way to all that is good and true. These doctrines of the scientist 
and the sociologist seem to mean that the saloon and the brothel, 
the phthisis microbe and the opium pipe, the pestilence that 
walks in darkness and the famine that wastes at noonday, are 
all agents of civilization and factors in race improvement. 

It is easy of course for one to denounce all this as brutal 
indifference and scientific hard-heartednesss; in fact one is not 
surprised to find such conclusions denounced in the most 
unmeasured terms. Such views are just what might be expected, 
we are told by some theologians; such conclusions are the 
natural and fitting outcome of this false doctrine of evolution 
and this modern medley called sociology. Such views and con- 
clusions only show the wide difference between religion and 


7™G. Archdale Reid, The Independent, February 15, 1906. 
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science; they make it clear that man is here not to follow 
Nature but to mend Nature. According to these people Nature 
and religion are in deadly and direct conflict; it may be that 
Nature teaches the above doctrine; but this is no reason why 
men should follow that teaching; in fact it is rather a reason 


why he should take an opposite course. In this dualistic con- 


ception it is assumed that there are two separate and distinct 


worlds in the one world and these worlds are in open and 
avowed antagonism. The laws of the one are not the laws of 
the other, and the methods of the one must be counteracted in 
the other. Since this is so let the scientist and the sociologist 
dream as they will and tell their frightful dreams; the people 
of light who follow the teachings of Christ will go their way 
as of old and will not be disturbed by these hard-hearted warn- 
ings. It is needless here to point out the fallacies in all of these 
objections, and to show that they rest upon a view of the uni- 
verse that has become impossible to the modern Christian. 
There is one other objection that we must note, coming from a 
different school, and yet leading to practically the same conclu- 
sion. Thus Professor Huxley finds an antagonism between the 
cosmic process and the principles of ethics: 

The ethical process is in opposition to the principle of the cosmic process ; 
social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step and the 
substitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical process; let 
it be understood, once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but 
in combating it.* 

Since this is so the processes of Nature in the lower stages 
can teach us nothing concerning our duty in the human and 
ethical stages; in fact it might even seem that the more ethical 
we are the more openly we will disregard the methods of 
Nature; at any rate the warnings of the scientist and the sociolo- 
gist are idle tales which we must not consider seriously. It is 
needless here to point out the utter fallacy of this reasoning of 
the scientist, for this has been done most effectually by Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Drummond. It is simply sufficient to 


* Evolution and Ethics, pp. 31, 81, 83. 
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say that the time has gone by forever when the modern thinking 
man can hold this dualistic conception of things and thus pit 
one part of the universe against the other. The universe is one, 
and it is both unscientific and irreligious to introduce a dualism 
of this sort. Ethics we must believe is the nature of things; 
the cosmic process from start to finish has an ethical significance. 

But none the less there does seem to be an antagonism between 
the natural cosmic process, with the struggle for existence and 
the elimination of the unfit, and the modern ethical spirit with 
its concern for the unfit and its effort to keep them alive. None 
the less, also there are grave dangers in this modern philan- 
thropic effort to care for the unfit, dangers that must be recog- 
nized and avoided or the race will pay the forfeit. The 
universe sets a premium upon efficiency and fitness, and any 
method that enables the unfit and the defective to survive and 
perpetuate their kind is a gross and flagrant violation of the 
order of things. But just here we come face to face with one 
of the antinomies of modern life which cannot be evaded or 
denied. Modern society being more and more motived by the 
spirit of Christianity will never again allow the unfit and defect 
ive to live uncared for or to die unpitied. In fact as time goes 
by the Christian spirit will call to its aid scientific knowledge and 
medical skill to keep the weakest and unfittest from perishing 
in the struggle. And, on the other hand, modern society, having 
an intelligent concern for its own interests and striving for the 
progress and perfection of the race, will not be willing to allow 
the unfit and defective to survive and perpetuate their kind to 
the disadvantage and detriment of society. Is there any way 
out of this dilemma? Or must the Christian spirit and the 
scientific mind work at cross-purposes? 

3. There is one way, only one way out of this difficulty. 
Modern society, motived by the Christian spirit, and working in 
a scientific way, must declare that there shall be no unfit and 
defective members in the state. 

This means several things that are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. For one thing it means that the time has come for 
men to raise some serious and disturbing questions concerning 
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this phenomenon that we call “the unfit.” How does it come 
about that there is such a large class of persons in modern civi- 
lized society to whom this term applies? Is it necessary that 
there be any such class at all? Does the answer to these ques- 
tions lie wholly beyond the range of human inquiry and thought? 
Must we conclude that the explanation of this phenomenon is 
to be found in the will of God and so it cannot be understood 
by man? Must we fold our hands in the presence of these 
tragic facts, deploring them as we may, and say that they are 
inevitable and so must be accepted as a matter of course? That 
the modern man has even begun to ask such questions is a hope- 
ful sign; that the modern man is increasingly unwilling to 
accept these things as a matter of course must be charged up to 
the credit both of his intelligence and his religion. 

From time to time various attempts have been made to 
account for some of these phenomena, but these explanations 
may be briefly noted. In all the earlier times men accepted these 
differences in men as a matter of course, and consequently they 
felt little responsibility for their removal. Thus in practically 
every nation in the ancient world it was believed that mankind 
was composed of several varieties of human beings, made of 
different kinds of clay; the best things in life were for the few 
elect ones, while the great mass of the people were made to be 
underlings and servants, hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and wholly unfitted for culture and progress. At different times, 
in the name of theology, men have defended the existing inequali- 
ties of society as a part of the decree of God; and consequently 
these differences among men were neither to be questioned nor 
changed. Thus it has been taught that some men are created 
and ordained to be vessels unto honor and opportunity while 
others are no less created and decreed to be vessels unto 
dishonor and waste. It is a matter of record that an English 
bishop has actually defended poverty on the ground that it is 
necessary that there be a certain amount of misery in the world 
in order that good people may have some objects on which to 
exercise the grace of charity. Hence, since God has declared 
that there shall be poor in the land it is both impious and irra- 
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tional to expect the abolition or the diminution of poverty. So 
long as the theologians felt, with or without reason, that they 
were vessels unto honor they were little inclined to question the 
theory that others were made for dishonor. In modern times, 
further, it has been said that society is like a garden, and as in 
the garden the American Beauty Rose is developed by pinching 
off all the other buds that the whole strength of the plant may 
be concentrated in one magnificent and surpassing flower; so is 
it in society where many must be pinched off and beaten back 
that a few successful and outstanding lives may be possible. 
These views it may be said belong to the Dark Ages of the 
mind and can no longer be tolerated ; in fact some of them would 
have seemed primitive to Moses, and Socrates would have been 
stoned on the streets of Athens as a corrupter of the youth for 
teaching such doctrines. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
as we have seen, that there are some sociologists, even in the 
most enlightened lands, who regard such distressful phenomena 
as poverty and drink shops as more or less necessary and 
inevitable. For the relentless suppression of the weak and 
unfit through such means, we are told, is Nature’s method of 
eliminating the unfit and improving the human breed. In later 
times, with many people, the impression has gained currency 
that the law of nature is struggle for existence with the survival 
of the fittest, with the corollary law that those who do not sur- 
vive are the unfittest and deserve to perish. And it is common 
notoriety also that a large class of persons profess the Nietzsche 
doctrine, that the great mass of mankind are here “simply as 
instruments of the great; for the rest let them go to the devil 
and statistics ;’” and nothing in our unsound modernism, we are 
told, is unsounder than Christian sympathy. The formal criti- 
cism of these views is here impossible, and after all it is not 
necessary. There are, however, three things which may be 
noted in passing. 

The modern man, for one thing, who believes in God at all 
is not willing to believe that these things are here in the will of 
the Heavenly Father. In the Christian conception of things the 
will of God is the brightest and best thing for all mankind; and 
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within the purpose of the Father there is no discrimination and 
no partiality. It lies within the purpose of God that every life 


born into the world should grow up tall and straight and should 
be clean and pure. The law giver of old dreamed of a time when 
there should be no poor in the land® and to the best of his 
ability he sought to hasten that day. The prophet foresaw the 
time when all men should dwell in peace and contentment, each 
under his own vine and fig tree,’° when the land produces in 
abundance and there is enough for all. The Son of man utters 
a heavy woe upon those who cast a stumbling-block before the 
little child, and declares that it is not the will of the Father who 
is in heaven that one of his little ones should perish."' The 
Seer of Patmos cherished the vision of a city where there are no 
disinherited and unfit, but where all have equal access to the 
Tree of life.** The fact is the Father’s bounties are for all of 
his children, and it is his purpose that every member of the race 
shall have a fair inheritance in these bounties. 

Nor will the modern man believe, for another thing, that 
there is any reason for these differences and inequalities in the 
nature of things. In these times men are finding it increasingly 
difficult to rest in any of the old views of aristocratism and 
privilege that have so long held sway and have been preached 
with such fervor, that the many are for the benefit of the few 
anc the welfare of the few is the end of all. They are begin- 
ning to inquire whether all the existing disparity in society is 
necessary and right, and whether it is grounded in human 
mature itself or whether it is not due rather to the action of 
human society. They are beginning to believe, moreover, that 
human nature in itself and of itself possesses no such differences 
as we see among men; and so they are beginning to inquire 
whether it may not be possible to discover the causes that are 
more or less within the control of man and the direction of 
society. 

The deeper we go into life the more clear becomes the con- 
viction that these things are not here in the will of God or in 

Deut. 15:4, R. V. "Matt. 18: 6-14. 

* Micah 4: 4. ™ Rev. 21:22. 
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the necessary order of Nature, but they are here rather simply 
and solely through the ignorance or the stupidity or the fault of 
man. According to the Christian conception of things man is 
the offspring of God, a partaker of God’s own life, an outplant- 
ing of the divine in the human. According to this conception 
the life of every person is sacred and possesses some worth; it 
has a meaning and a value in the total meaning and value of 
society ; and this meaning society must recognize and this value 
society must develop. This means that all men, being the off- 
spring of God, are partakers of a common human nature, and 
this human nature is a constant quantity and of uniform texture. 
This means, further, that the wide differences that exist are due 
not to any inherent and necessary differences in the quality of 
human life itself, but are due rather to external and accidental 
causes, that is, to causes which are more or less within the control 
of society and for which society itself is responsible. This means 
that human nature in itself and of itself possesses no differences 
and deformities that are inherent and essential, that the deformi- 
ties and differences that appear are due to accidental and human 
causes. This means, also, that this human nature which is given 
to man is subject to the molding influences of man and of 
society, and that the factors that may be called heredity and 
environment do much to determine the form and status of each 
life. The doctrine that it is the will of God and the decree of 
nature that all of these differences should exist and that a few 
men should be pre-eminently gifted by nature with talents and 
opportunities while the great mass of mankind shall possess no 
such capacities and opportunities, and that such diversities are 
natural and necessary; the doctrine that there are differences in 
human nature which lie wholly within its essence and thus are 
wholly beyond the reach of any human and social factors, and 
that it is a part of the divine order that these inequalities should 
exist and that they cannot be either foreseen or prevented; all 
this is a doctrine which the believer in the Christianity of Christ 
will find it wholly impossible to accept and the believer in democ- 
racy will find it increasingly difficult to reconcile with his creed. 
The corollary doctrine that it is a part of the will of God and the 
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decree of Nature that there shall be deformed and broken lives, 
and that we must have slaves and outcasts, slums and sweat 
shops, saloons and brothels, child labor and poverty, criminals 
and gallows, on the one side of society, and culture and beauty, 


conservatories and palaces, churches and libraries on the other 
side, and that such disparity of condition and such differences of 
opportunity can never be reduced and that such deformed lives 


must be expected and accepted as a matter of course—all this 
belongs to the Dark Ages of the human mind and is as contrary 
to the spirit of Christ as it is impossible to those who profess 
the democratic faith. 

The fact remains, however, that even in the most advanced 
and Christian society there is an enormouse waste of life and its 
possibilities through the large number of deformed and defective 
lives. These things have a double significance, a personal and 
a social, and each is deserving of careful consideration. In its 
personal aspects the saddest thing about all this poverty and 
failure is not the ignorance and suffering, though these are 
often sad enough; the most tragic thing about it all is the waste 
of human life, the fact that the possibilities of many lives are 
never unfolded and the buds of promise are nipped before they 
have developed. Here and there we find a few outstanding and 
successful lives who have risen into the upper air and have 
shown us some of the higher possibilities of our human nature. 
But in the most favored modern society the number of such per- 
sons is small and a large fraction still struggle in the swamps 
and shallows of the social abyss. The vast majority of our 
fellows go to their graves with their powers all undeveloped 
and with all the higher regions of their nature unexplored. In 
its social aspects the most tragic fact about it all is this, that in 
every generation there is a loss of so much social possibility ; 
that is, so few persons make any real and adequate contribution 
to the total wealth of society. The number of persons born in 
any generation may represent the total latent resources of that 
generation. But thus far no generation in any land has as yet 
succeeded in developing and garnering for the use of society 
more than one-fifth of the total resources and possibilities of 
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mankind. And this means that four-fifths of the total latent 
possibility of every generation that should have enriched the 
world is lost and wasted.'* Could the handicaps that are upon 
these lives be removed, could their innate possibilities be 
developed, there is reason to believe that they would grow up 
tall and straight and might make a valuable contribution to the 
wealth of society. The people who make up this disinherited 
and unfit class, the people of the slums and the victims of 
poverty, the people who are mal-endowed and whose opportuni- 
ties in life are few, are made of the same human clay as their 
inheriting and successful brothers, who possess opportunities and 
reach the upper heights of character. These defective and unfit 
men and women are human souls with normal minds, “suscepti- 
ble, if surrounded by the same influences, of becoming as capa- 
ble and intelligent people as any.” '* But from one cause and 
another it comes about that many of these people are under a 
heavy handicap all their life through, and hence are unable to 
compete with their more fortunate fellows on terms of fair 
equality. And yet these people possess the same human nature 
as their more fortunate brothers—they are made of the same 
clay and not foredoomed in the decree of God—and under 
different circumstances they also might stand upon their feet 
and become agents of civilization and contribute their share to 
human achievement. 

The time is coming, and now is, when men will no longer 
refuse to accept these things as a matter of course and to charge 
them up against some mysterious providence. The time is com- 
ing, and now is, when men must search into the causes of these 
things and must resolutely refuse to be frightened off in this 
inquiry. The time has already come when men are prepared to 
say that it is not necessary, either in the will of God or in the 
nature of things, that there should be so many mal-endowed and 
deformed lives who are unfitted for any large and worthy place 
in society. The time has arrived when it is no longer possible to 
charge up these things to the sovereign and inscrutable decree of 

% Ward, Applied Sociology, Part II, chap. x. 

“ Ward, ibid., Part III, chap. xiii. 
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God or to the mysterious and haphazard operations of Nature. 
There remains only one other cause and influence to be investi- 
gated and this is the human cause and the social influence. The 
time has come when society itself must be investigated, that we 
may know how far society is responsible for the burdens that 
society has to bear. The time has come when man himself must 
be placed upon the witness stand that we may know how far he 
has contributed toward these tragic results. 

4. The moment we begin to deal with life in its human 
causes and conditions we find that there are three factors that 
enter into the making of every life, heredity, environment, and 
individual initiative. The time is coming when these factors 
should be fully considered, each by itself, and all in their relation 
to one another, that we may know their bearing upon the life of 
man. This much is evident to every observer, that this third 
factor, while it may be the most potent in its operation, is yet 
the last to appear in life. The other two factors have done their 
work, in part at least, before the third factor appears and have 
settled forever a thousand things in every man’s life. Through 
the factor of heredity the life has already received a definite 
impress, and five hundred things are determined beyond hope of 
change. Through the other factor of environment five hundred 
other things are settled beyond the power of individual choice 
to touch. It is too early in the day for anyone to explain the 
whole meaning and potency of these factors, but already some 
things are becoming clear. It is evident, for one thing, that this 
factor of heredity is a kind of environment and does much to 
determine the form of the life before its birth into the world. 
The fact is also this factor of heredity performs a kind of trans- 
missive function, so far as life is concerned, and not an origina- 
tive function; human life in virtue of the fact that it is human 
life is a pretty constant quantity and of uniform texture; the 
marked differences that appear in the life are due, first, to the 
factor of heredity which receives the life at its incipient prenatal 


stages and gives it a certain quality and bent; later, these differ- 
ences are due to environment which molds the life at its post- 
natal human stages and determines its direction and condition. 
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It is not the will of God that so many lives should come into the 
world—damuned into it, in the strong phrase of Robert South— 
foredoomed from birth to be broken and disinherited. It is not 
necessary in the nature of things that so many lives should be 
blighted before their innate possibilities have had time to unfold. 
This means that the unfortunate results that we find in society 
must be charged up against the factors through which the life 
is made and shaped; that is, both man and society are responsi- 
ble, through the factors of heredity and environment, all along 
the line of life, for the disfigured and deformed lives that exist. 
This brings us face to face with these factors of heredity and 
environment and lays upon society the obligation of understand- 
ing their significance and of subsidizing them in the interests of 
race progress. 

In the prosecution of its task of preventing the multiplication 
of the unfit and of promoting human progress society must give 
great attention to this factor of heredity, far greater attention, 
in fact, than has yet been given to it. In the light of the warn- 
ings of the scientist and the sociologist society must safeguard 
its interests and must guarantee that the mal-endowed and unfit 
shall not be allowed to remain the unfit and to perpetuate after 
their kind. And in the light of the new methods of science 
and sociology which go back of results to causes themselves, 
we must deal with the factors that enter into the making of life 
and determine the form which it shall assume. A most encour- 
aging beginning has been made in this direction and some 
suggested inquiries have been started. Thus this factor of hered- 
ity has been investigated and some valuable books on the subject 
have been written. But recently it has been considered in its 
relation to social welfare, and a new science has been born, that 
of eugenics. In the words of its most distinguished exponent: 


Eugenics deals with what is more valuable than money or lands, 
namely, the heritage of a high character, capable brains, fine physique and 
vigor; in short, with all that is most desirable for a family to possess as a 
birth right. It aims at the evolution and preservation of high races of men, 
and it as well deserves to be strictly enforced as a religious duty.” 


* Galton, American Journal of Sociology, July, 1905. 
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There are several lines along which man and society may 
move in the fulfilment of this duty of multiplying the proportion 
of qualified lives. It is too early to discuss these things in 


detail, but some valuable suggestions will be found in the paper 
of Francis Galton himself, and in the discussion by members of 
the Sociological Society. The improvement of the race can be 
brought about, for one thing, by encouraging the reproduction 
of the fit. Various causes, as Galton has shown in his various 
writings, have contributed to hinder the multiplication of the 
fit, and among these may be named war, sacerdotal celibacy, and 
a false social sentiment with respect to the number of children. 
The lessening of the number of the unfit may be brought about 
by segregation—to some extent carried on at present—which 
in some measure shall check the reproduction of the unfit. 
Society must insist upon a more intelligent and rigorous segre- 
gation of the mal-endowed and defective, and must provide that 
where the parties to a marriage are unfit for the parental 
responsibility and the begetting of normally endowed children 
that no such union shall be permitted. In a small way society 
recognizes its duty in this direction today, and in every civilized 
land homes and asylums are provided for the feeble minded and 
the insane. Here these persons are cared for and an effort is 
made to help them and to prepare them for claiming and resum- 
ing their place in society. But society must be more rigid in its 
paternal care, and must provide “that where both stocks are 
heavily tainted,” says Havelock Ellis, “and both tainted in the 
same direction, it ought to be generally felt that union for 
purposes of procreation is out of the question.” “TI think that 
the doctor ought to have a voice in every marriage which is con- 
tracted,” says Dr. Westermarck.'® 

But beyond this society can do much by the creation of an 
enlightened and militant public opinion. Thus far in the his- 
tory of man, as Dr. Westermarck says, little attention has been 
given to the creation of a moral sentiment with reference to 
marriage. There is hardly any point in which the moral con- 
sciousness of civilized man stands in greater need of intellectual 


% American Journal of Sociology, September, 1905. 
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training than in the judgments which men pass upon the want 
of foresight or care in the selection of a life partner. “Much 
progress has been made in this respect in the course of evolution, 
and it would be absurd to believe that we have yet reached the 
end of this process. It would be absurd to believe that men 
would forever leave to individual caprice the performance of the 
most important, and in its consequences the most far reaching 
function which has fallen to the lot of mankind.” “There 
ought to be a social conscience in such matters,” says Havelock 
Ellis. This public opinion will strongly condemn the output 
of children by diseased and intemperate men and women, and 
will make them bear the shame of their misdeeds. We may 
not agree with Dr. G. Archdale Reid, in all of his conclusions, 
but he is unquestionably right in the conviction that “there can 
be no hope of amendment except through an enlightened public 
opinion, which will forbid the output of children from families 
in which any taint of mental unsoundness has appeared.” }* 
Public opinion can do much in other directions in creating a 
higher sense of parental responsibility which shall hold parents to 
a rigid account for those whom they bring into the world. The 
time is coming, and already now is, when we must cease talking 
of delinquent children and must begin to talk of delinquent 
parents. The time is coming, and now is, when the man and 
the woman who would enter the marriage relation must prove 
that they are mentally and morally and physically fit to be 
intrusted with the responsibility of marriage and consequent 
parenthood. 

In a word, there are two propositions—axioms they should be 
called—which men must recognize and apply in all their bear- 
ings. Every child has the right to be well born, to have decent, 
clean, untainted, well-endowed parents. Every child has the 
right to a good fair start in life, with unpoisoned blood and 
average endowment. These propositions—they will be accepted 
as axioms some day—must be followed out to their ultimate 
conclusions, and religion and science, public opinion and social 


The Independent, February 15, 1906. 
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customs, medical science and civil law must contribute their 
quota of motive and compulsion to make effective. 

5. Further, in the prosecution of this task of preventing the 
multiplication of the unfit and promoting the progress of society, 
much more attention must be given to the other factor of 
environment. It is not possible here to consider this factor in 
detail; for we are giving only a few suggestions of the task 
before men; and, after all, it is not necessary after the many illu- 
minating studies of Darwin and Ward and many others. In 
the most real sense man is a social product; in the conditions 
into which he is born and amid which he lives is to be found the 
explanation of nine-tenths of his life. From the very first 
moments of being the power of environment is decisive and the 
life is given a bent and color and quality which never can be 
wholly changed. Suppose Abraham Lincoln had been born and 
reared in Mississippi, and Jefferson Davis had likewise been 
born and reared in Massachusetts; does any one suppose that 
their lives would have been precisely as they were? Suppose 
the child of the slums and the child of the parsonage had been 
changelings in infancy; does any one suppose that the factor of 
heredity would work out its results unchanged? 

In Applied Sociology Professor Lester F. Ward has given 
the most recent and thorough consideration to this factor of 
environment, and his conclusions are most suggestive. His 
book in a way is a development of the thesis that nurture is more 
potent than Nature, that environment is the chief factor in the 
making of man, and that the superlative duty of society is to 
provide favorable conditions for the development of good quali- 
ties in human lives. The relative potency of these two factors, 
by way of illustration, is seen in the development of two well- 
known plants. Thus the Zea Mays, or Indian corn, in its 
natural state, uncultivated by man, is a monoecious grass attain- 
ing a height of about two feet and bearing at its summit a hand- 
some pannicle of male flowers, and on the culm below one or 
two fertile spikes three inches long and half an inch in diameter, 
having the seeds arranged around the elongated rachis. This 
plant man has taken and transplanted, removing competition, 
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creating favorable conditions, destroying enemies, giving an 
opportunity to progress, and out of this native grass he has 
developed the well-known Indian corn, with stalks often fifteen 
feet in height, loaded with three or four ears, each nearly a foot 
in length, and two or three inches in diameter, the king plant of 
the Middle West. On the other hand, as illustrating the hinder- 
ing effects of environment, he gives the history of another well- 
known plant. Along the roadside he found a strange grass 
which seemed wholly unfamiliar. After the most careful analy- 
sis he compelled the unknown plant to announce its name as 
Triticum aestivum, or common wheat; and then the secret was 
out. This poor depauperized grass had sprung from a few 
grains of wheat that had by some unexplained accident fallen 
on the roadside in the midst of native vegetation; there it had 
sprouted and grown and sought to rise into the majesty and 
beauty that are seen in a field of waving grain. But alas, it 
could not; for the environment was unfavorable; and at every 
step it felt the combined resistance of its conditions. And this 
is but a parable of all life. Some years ago Mr. Charles Loring 
Brace in an address gave an outline of the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York. In forty-one years some 
60,000 children were taken from the streets of that city and 
homes were found for them in the south and west. Of this 
number 84 per cent. had turned out well, and had been saved 
for lives of usefulness. In answer to the question: “Suppose 
nothing had been done for these children; suppose they had 
been allowed to remain on the streets in their old condition; how 
would the proportions stand?” After a moment’s careful thought 
he said with emphasis: ‘Without doubt the proportions would 
have been reversed.” 

It is not necessary to enumerate the various elements that 
enter into this factor of environment; but they are many and 
potent, and they range through the whole gamut of life. Some 
are physical, some are social, others are industrial, still others 
are moral. Being a little more explicit we may say that defective 
family life, unsanitary and immoral surroundings, child labor, 
neglect of proper education, are among the most common ele- 
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ments. Some years ago a police justice in New York City said: 
“There are thousands of families in this city—I had almost said 


a majority—where the rearing of two more children means a 
girl for the brothel and a boy for the penitentiary.” In all of 
our cities, large or small, there is a slum district which is a 


kind of social abyss and moral maelstrom, capturing many and 
sinking them in degradation and ruin. In these slum districts 
thousands of children are born who by the very circumstances 
of their lives are doomed from the start. Many of these chil- 
dren grow up ignorant and morally undeveloped; the tender 
bloom of virtue is rubbed off the soul before the girl has learned 
the meaning of purity, and the high possibilities of manhood are 
blighted before the tendrils of hope have unfolded. It is need- 
less here to multiply instances and to define the elements in detail. 

The conditions of life, whether good or bad, affect the life, 
and determine its bent and quality and color to a marked degree. 
They determine a hundred things in the physical, mental, moral, 
and social life of the human being; they do much to determine 
whether the life shall grow up tall and straight or whether it 
shall become weak and sickly; they do much to determine 
whether the life shall be moral or immoral, whether it shall be 
spent in the swamps and shallows of society or whether it shall 
be lived on the uplands in health and power; in fine, this factor 
of environment determines a hundred questions for achievement 
and progress and moral worth, or for failure and poverty and 
waste. Says Max Nordeau: 

The essential thing is not the selection of particular individuals—every 
individual having probably latent qualities of the best kind—as the creating 
of favorable conditions for the development of good qualities. Marry 
Hercules with Juno, and Apollo with Venus, and put them in slums. 
Their children will be stunted in growth, rickety and consumptive. On the 
other hand, take the miserable slum dwellers out of their noxious sur- 
roundings, house, feed, clothe them well, give them plenty of light, air and 
leisure, and their grandchildren, perhaps already their children, will repro- 
duce the type of fine, tall Saxons and Danes of whom they are the 
offspring.” 

6. In the new interest which men are taking in the question of 
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social progress a new attention is being given to the study of 
causes and sources. It is too early in the day for anyone to 
define all the causes that enter into the making of a human life, 
in and through the factors of heredity, environment, and indi- 
vidual initiative; but already there is a growing conviction that 
results have causes for which man and society, singly or together, 
are responsible. We have seen that human nature in itself and 
of itself, in its essential and necessary quality, possesses no such 
differences as we found among men. We have found that these 
differences cannot be charged up against the will of God or be 
laid to the discredit of Nature. They must, therefore, have 
human causes; they must in some way be due to the ignorance 
or the stupidity, the failure or the crime of men. This means 
that the men who are seeking to promote the progress of the 
race will turn about and study the causes of such distressful phe- 
nomena as the mal-endowed and the defective, the idiotic, the 
insane, the delinquent, the unfit. In a word they will seek to 
know the relation between these phenomena and the whole con- 
geries of human causes, such as parentage, surroundings, institu- 
tions, social customs, education, labor, and religion. 

It is not possible at this stage of human investigation to 
define all the causes that enter into the making of the unfit. But 
already some things have become too plain to be misunderstood. 
We are told, to be sure, that such things as alcohol, the white 
plague, and city crowds are Nature’s means for detecting unfit- 
ness and for eliminating the unfit. But suppose we reverse the 
process, and consider whether these things are not themselves 
causes and conditions of this very unfitness itself? An illustra- 
tion is all that space permits, and it is sufficient for our purpose. 

In these latter times men have begun to consider the relation 
of intemperance to crime, pauperism, and insanity, and with 
some marked results. Thus the Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau on the Statistics of Labor, for 1895 contains some signifi- 
cant figures. Of the total number of paupers, 2,752, it appears 
that 2,077, or about 75 in every 100, were addicted to the use of 
liquors. Of the total number of criminal cases, namely 26,672, 
it appears that in 22,514 instances “the intemperate habits of the 
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offender led to a condition which induced the crime.” Of the 
number of insane in which the facts could be ascertained, 
“namely, 697, there were 616, or about 69 in every 100, in 
which both parents were intemperate.” ?® Investigations have 
been conducted along other lines by other inquirers, and with 


even more significant results. Thus Professor Forel, of Zurich, 


declares, as the result of his inquiries, that alcohol increases 
enormously the number of those who come into the world mal- 
endowed and weak willed: “Alcohol is the chief producer of 
Unter-Menschen.” Thus Dr. Bezzola has investigated the life 
history of 9,000 idiots in Swiss asylums. One of the striking 
facts brought to light is this: Having secured the date of each 
person’s birth he reckoned back nine months to the date of 
begetting, and found that in the majority of cases this fell at 
the season when alcohol was used, as at carnival, Christmas, or 
vintage times. And once more Dr. MacNichol, at the instance 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, made an examination of 
some 55,000 school children with special reference to the 
inherited results of alcoholism, with the following results: 

a) Of those free from hereditary alcoholic taint 96 per cent. 
were proficient ; 4 per cent. only were dullards. 

b) Of those suffering from hereditary alcoholic taint 23 
per cent. were proficient ; 7.77 per cent. were dullards.®° 

The time is coming when the most searching investigation 
will be made into the causes of such phenomena as the mal- 
endowed and the unfit; and when men have discovered these 
causes they will resolutely set to work to remove them. 

7. There is one task to which modern society is fairly and 
fully committed, and that is the programme that there shall be 
no unfit members of society. This means several things that 
are worthy of the most careful consideration and the most reso- 
lute action. For one thing it means that society must put its 
resources in pledge in behalf of the weakest and least promising 
member, that he may be lifted up into strength and fitness. 
Modern science and Christian philanthropy must direct their 

” Report, for 1895, pp. 406, 408, 412. 
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energies toward the creation of conditions that will prevent the 
making of the unfit and defective. The unfit must not be 
allowed to remain unfit but must be transformed into the fit. 
The race must take precautions against the making of the unfit 
in any part of society. The science of medicine and the practice 
of charity have put into our hands certain systems of moral 
splints and braces, certain remedies and appliances, which enable 
us to keep the unfit and defective alive, and make it possible for 
them to perpetuate their kind. But all this, as we have seen, 
may be no boon to the race; nay, it may rather result in loss 
to mankind. There is hence one duty which is all important 
and which nothing must be allowed to becloud. We must safe- 
guard the race against degeneration by guaranteeing that there 
shall be no unfit in society. This is a great undertaking, and it 
will require long generations for man to reach the goal. But it 
is a great gain when we have clearly discovered the goal toward 
which we are to work and have begun to frame a definite pro- 
gramme of action to that end. This is a great task, but it is the 
task that society must undertake in a brave and hopeful spirit, 
in the conviction, that though everything may not be done at 
once, yet something may be done that will bring the race nearer 
the goal. In the prosecution of this task it is necessary for 
society to have some definite, scientific, and Christian pro- 
gramme of action. “There is nothing more dreadful,” said 
Goethe, “than active ignorance.” Much of our so-called phi- 
lanthropy illustrates this saying. 

For another thing, in the prosecution of this task society 
must learn that the best way to prevent results is to remove 
causes. The time has been when the Christian spirit led men 
to build hospitals and orphanages, and this work was most 
beautiful and Christian in its time. But the Christian spirit in 
these times is moving men to inquire into the causes of disease, 
and idiocy and orphanhood; and it is impelling men to declare 
that there shall be no defective and deformed and friendless. 
Already we have learned that one former is worth a hundred 
reformers. Preformation is cheaper than reformation, and it is 
more Christian. Prevention is easier and better than recon- 
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struction. The Good Samaritan has cared for the half-dead 
traveler on the Jericho road; and now what shall he do? Once 
men would have said: Let him build a hospital along that road 
to care for robbed and wounded travelers. We have come to 
the stage when we declare: No, not at all; let him go up to 
Jerusalem police and call upon them to clean out that nest of 
robbers. The time is coming when men will say: Come, let us 
guarantee that there shall be no men who shall grow up to the 
life of highwaymen. 

For a third thing there must be a more intelligent and sym- 
pathetic co-operation on the part of the three great institutions 
of human life, the family, the church, and the state. The church 
has a great work before it in creating the social conscience which 
shall move men to put their profession and lives in pledge in 
behalf of a better and more Christian type of human society. 
The church has thus far dealt largely with the problem of saving 
sinners, and this is right; but the time is coming when its power 
in the world will be measured by power to save men from sin. 
The family must be made to understand its divine calling in the 
world, and must be made to know that it is probably the most 
important agency in the making of the kingdom of God. And 
the state, the most inclusive institution of man’s life, must learn 
that not life alone, but good life, is the supreme concern of a state 
that is truly intelligent. 

And last of all, there must be a more general and intelligent 
interest in the whole programme of race-making. In_ this 
modern world there has grown up a science of stock breeding, 
and the informed stockman knows what are the conditions that 
must be fulfilled if he would create a fine and profitable breed of 
cattle. As Mr. Spencer suggests, if Gulliver should visit our 
modern society and study our interests in cattle and‘ our indiffer- 
ence to children, he would find things that out-Gullivered any- 
thing he had found among the Liliputians. And as Professor 
Shaler complains : 

We pride ourselves on the economic successes of our civilization, but 
give no attention to the fact that, as regards the most precious things with 
which we have to deal, the lives that are in our care, we are utterly wasteful, 
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doing our work in a way that would bring a mill owner to disgrace in the 
estimation of his fellows. We have as yet devised no method whereby these 
lives may come to us in a wholesome condition. Our means for caring for 
them after they are with us are entirely inadequate for the needs. The 
result is that only a small fraction of the value which should be harvested 
from a generation is really won to use.” 

However it may have been in the past, it will not be so in 
the future. Already the great interests of life are falling into 
some kind of perspective, and men are learning to place first 
things first. Sometime, in some far off age, as Ruskin suggests, 
the manufacture of souls of a good quality may at last turn out 
to be a leadingly lucrative business.** More and more as men 
become intelligent and Christian merely financial and commercial 
questions will fall into the background, and questions of human 
welfare and social morality will come into the foreground. The 
scientist and theologian, the sociologist and the philanthropist 
will more and more co-operate in the making of the world and 
the transformation of society. Then the race will advance by 
leaps and bounds, for there will be no unfit and defectives to 
poison the blood and to hamper the march. 

™ Shaler, The Individual, p. 276. 

2“Unto This Last,” The Veins of Wealth. 
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Mind in the Making, A Study in Mental Development. By 
EpGar JAMEs Swirt, Professor of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy in Washington University, Saint Louis. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. Pp. 329. $1.50 net. 

Professor Swift’s book is an expression of the new spirit in 
education. It is a protest against the formalism and inertia of the 
schools, an exposition of the forces which must be reckoned with in 
laying the foundation of education, and an analysis of the psy- 
chological and pedagogical aspects of the educational process. The 
title—Mind in the Making—is well chosen. Professor Swift brings 
ample evidence to prove that native capacity cannot be determined 
until the child has had the opportunity for a natural growth. 
Chapters dealing with this evidence should make a strong appeal to 
parents, especially in places where strong influence is being exerted 
to establish trade schools for young children. 

As a whole the volume embodies a systematic knowledge of 
children and sane ideas of their needs. The book is bound to have 
a wide and a wholesome influence, and largely because of this the 
reviewer wishes to call attention to what seems to be an unwise 
emphasis in the chapter entitled, “Criminal Tendencies in Boys.” 
By making use of the vague theory of “psychical reverberations of 
long past ages” in explaining the instincts and impulses of the 
child, attention is shifted temporarily from the actual child living 
under modern conditions to the child as a symbol of savage life in 
remote ages. And yet the moral and ethical import of the child’s 
actions is judged in the light of our highest ideals. In this way 
instincts and impulses which are perfectly normal and wholesome 
are labeled “criminal.” Since Professor Swift writes, “Crime is 
caused mainly by social conditions that are morally and intellectually 
unhygienic,” would it not have been more consistent to have used 
the term “criminal” with reference to the act rather than to the 
tendency or the impulse, and to have placed emphasis upon the 
responsibility of the community; for it is the community which 
decides whether the child shall form social or anti-social habits. 
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In the chapters “The School and the Individual” and “School- 
Mastering Education,” the evils of traditional methods are pointed 
out and the way paved for the work which is really constructive. 
The physical basis of education is laid in three chapters dealing 
with various phases of the nervous system and in three other 
chapters there is a clear and forcible presentation of the psy- 
chological and pedagogical aspects of the learning process. Such 
excerpts as the following may give the reader a glimpse of the 
wisdom, the sanity, the good humor, and the charm to be found on 
nearly every page: 

We set up a psychical operating-table in every school-room, and pro- 
ceed to cut each child according to our measure ... . until we have made 
him commonplace enough to fit into the traditional pedagogical mind. 

Native tendencies have never counted much in the schools. Principals 
and superintendents can make better ones in the office. 

The books of children should be closed the moment there is any indica- 
tion of lassitude. Carried beyond this point, study tends to delay progress 
by starting erratic impulses that end in confusion 

Arrest is quite as likely to be caused by overfeeding as by starvation. 

It is rather singular that the experimental method, welcomed in other 
fields as evidence of progress, has received such scant courtesy in education. 
Education, no doubt, must be conservative, but when conservatism opposes 
investigations and comparative trials under controlled conditions previously 


determined it is inertia. 
KATHARINE E. Dopp 


A Primer of the Science of Internationalism. With special 
reference to university debates. By WiLpur E. Crarrts. 
Washington: International Reform Bureau, 1908. Pp. 86. 

This little book aims to make propaganda for the introduction 
into the university curriculum by way of the debating societies 
of “the highest branch of the science of man, which deals with 
man in his widest relation, the hitherto unclassified science of 
internationalism.” This in the author’s view is more than inter- 
national law. There are ten chapters and an Appendix. On 
the margin there is a running series of suggestive questions for 
debate. The aim of the book is in consonance with the general 
aims of the International Reform Bureau, and may be seen from 
the various chapters. Chap. i is a résumé of the “Concert of 

Europe in War,” and is a plea for international peace. To this 
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chapter there is appended a table of treaties of peace made in 
conferences of three or more European powers during the nine- 
teenth century. Chap. ii is called “Treaties of peace made by the 
concert of Europe at the end of wars,” and is concerned mainly 
with an application of the golden rule to diplomacy. Chap. iii 
treats of international arbitration and the Hague Conference. 
Chap. iv concerns the laws of international commerce. Chap. v 


is styled international philanthropy of nations. Chaps. vi, vii, viii 
concern themselves with the moral aspects of international rela- 
tions in markets, gambling, liquor traffic, and vice, and the last 
chapter has to do with the morals of international regulation of 
immigration. The Appendix describes Esperanto. The point of 
view is the reformer’s. The treatment may be found in any 


elementary textbook on civics, e. g., Hart’s Actual Government. 


Huco P. J]. SELINGER 
CHICAGO 


Socialists at Work. By Ropert Hunter. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 374. $1.50. 

There have been numberless volumes treating the philosophy 
of socialism and its relation to almost every phase of social 
life. This work covers an almost wholly different field. In 
several countries the Socialist movement has grown to be of 
sufficient strength to become a factor in the shaping of institu- 
tions. In each of these countries it has developed some peculiari- 
ties while maintaining a large number of things in common. The 
German, Italian, French, British, and Belgian Socialist parties 
are studied. The German Socia! Democracy has fought its way 
against repressive legislation of the most rigorous sort until the 
larger portion of that legislation has been repealed and a whole 
set of ameliorative social measures have been enacted in response 
to the pressure of the Social Democrats, now the most powerful 
political party in the empire, though deprived of a large portion 
of their representation in the Reichstag by an unjust system of 
representation. 

The Italian Socialist party is still disturbed by internal doc- 
trinal differences. There are Syndicalists, Revolutionists, and 
Reformists, all within the same organization and each with bril- 
liant leadership, drawn largely from the professional classes. 
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Out of its previous divisions the French Socialist party has 
developed a clarity of doctrine and action and a galaxy of lead- 
ers scarcely equaled in any other country. These long and pain- 
ful divisions have also taught them the great importance of 
united action, so that today the French Socialists present a com- 
pact powerful force, with widely differing opinions among its 
members, but all agreeing on the need of unity in action. 

The British Labor Party has had a history that distinguishes 
it from all the others. With a galaxy of writers and thinkers who 
helped to found the movement it lacked that power of practical 
leadership which is so essential in an Anglo-Saxon land. Wil- 
liam Morris, H. M. Hyndman, Edward Carpenter, and Walter 
Crane, however great their intellectual brilliancy, were scarcely 
the material for a proletarian organization, although it was their 
work that made such an organization possible. When through 
their efforts, and of the others associated in the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, the Fabian Society, and later the Independent 
Labor Party, the whole country had become permeated with Social- 
ist thought, all that was needed was the shock of the Taff Vale 
decision to crystallize that thought into action and send a strong body 
of Socialists into Parliament, there to give such an electric shoc! 


to that sober law-making body as to cause it to enact some of the 
most advanced socialistic legislation of any government in the 


world. 
The Belgian Labor Party is first of all a class movement, con- 


cerning itself little with doctrines. It has built up powerful co- 
operatives that enter into every phase of the workers’ lives, 
organized a strong trade-union movement, and built up a political 
party that has exercised great influence upon legislation. 

In each of these countries the especial things accomplished by 
the Socialists are set forth at considerable length, as well as their 
forms of organization, methods of propaganda, and doctrinal 
peculiarities. There is a special chapter on “Socialism in the Par- 
liaments” describing the measures that have been introduced by the 
Socialists or by their enemies to forestall the growth of socialism. 
He says, “The opposition, who first attack a Socialist measure as 
criminal and vicious, then as well-intentioned but impracticable, 
finally, after as much delay as possible, reintroduce the measure in 
as weak a form as they dare submit it, and pass it as a great and 
virtuous public act.” 
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There is a brief chapter on “The Program of Socialisin,” 
giving a summary of the Socialist philosophy and the working 
platforms of some of the more important countries. The “Inter- 
national,” both the Old and the New, is described with a brief 
sketch of its history, method of organization, and functions. A 
supplementary chapter summarizes the Socialist movement in those 


minor countries not described in the body of the work. 

The book is one of the best, if not the best, for reading by any- 
one who wishes to secure an answer to the questions, “Who are 
the Socialists? What do they believe? What are they doing? 
How are they organized?” and these are the important points to 
know about this movement. 

A. M. Stmons 


La philosophie de Taine: Essai Critique. Par Paut Neve. 
Louvain, Paris, Bruxelles, 1908. Pp. 359. 

This essay opens with a biographical sketch in which much 
attention is given to Taine’s strong inclination to absolute privacy 
with respect to his personal affairs. 

The philosophy of Taine is treated in two parts: the first part 
occupying more than two-thirds of the entire essay, Les Causes; 
the second part, Les Normes. The essay is primarily a study in 
philosophy, not sociology. 

The investigation of Taine’s theory of causes begins with first 
or final causes, that is, with metaphysics. While some of Taine’s 
critics, Faguet, for example, have maintained that Taine systemati- 
cally avoided metaphysics, Néve finds a clear enunciation of meta- 
physical principles in numerous passages of his work (cf. Néve, pp. 
38-39). According to Taine, metaphysics is a search for first 
causes, that is to say for general laws which in virtue of their 
generality dominate all the sciences and yet are not treated by any 
particular science (p. 40). Taine undertook to apply the inductive 
method to metaphysics to construct a metaphysique positiviste. Fol- 
lowing this survey of final first causes, there are five chapters deal- 
ing successively with subordinate or secondary causes as they 
express themselves in the world, in society, in man-psychology, in 
institutions, and in aesthetics. 

Taine, a devoted disciple of Spinoza, was a pantheist. Accord- 
ing to Bourget, cited by Néve, p. 68, Taine was never anything but 
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a philosopher ; to the reviewer he is always a poet. Neve happily 
observes, p. 75: “La science aboutit a la poésie; elle engendre une 
sympathie universelle par la révélation de la communauté de 
nature qui unit tous les étres dans vaste harmonie du monde.” 

The fourth chapter, that on society, is probably the central point 
of interest for the student of sociology, unless it be the following 
chapter, that on psychology. In his social philosophy Taine postu- 
lates what he calls the law of the primordial factors. These primor- 
dial factors are: milieu, race, and moment or time. With respect 
to the stages and the forces of social evolution and the order of 
the sequence of the natural and moral sciences the thought of 
Taine runs closely parallel with that of Auguste Comte, although 
Néve insists, and no doubt correctly (p. 343), that Taine was never 
directly influenced by Comte. The conception of a natural sequence 
of the sciences lies really in the conception of evolution itself and 
cannot be rated as a great discovery. Taine’s sociology and psy- 
chology stand together. In each the master faculty plays a great 
role. Everything is but the expression, under subordinate laws, 
of the one great first cause, absolute and perfect being (cf. p. 41). 
Néve might have claimed more credit for Taine’s originality in psv- 
chology as distinguished from philosophy; history of images has 
attained extraordinary development in experimental psychology. 

In his exposition of religion, social organization, and politics, 
Taine’s determinism calls forth a vigorous and telling criticism 
from Néve who urges that Taine failed to apply the inductive 
method to the study of religion and that his utterances on religion 
are merely the deductions from his pantheism. Neéve also denies 
that Taine has successfully applied the inductive method to his 
study of aesthetics. 

But it is in the discussion of normes, Taine’s theory of morals, 
logic, politics, and the ideal in art, the closing chapters of the essay, 
that Néve attacks most vigorously Taine’s determinism. He calls 
particular attention to the change in attitude, though not in prin- 
ciples, which the Franco-Prussian war with its incidents and con- 
sequences, effected in Taine. The reader must make something 
of an effort to find what were Taine’s norms in morals. His logic 
was essentially that of Mill. His ideal in politics may be found in 
his Les origines de la France contemporaine, though after 1870 he 
tended to be a counselor instead of a mere expositor. His ideal in 
art was the beauty of nature but subject to correction (le but de 
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l'art est donc en quelque sorte de corriger la nature, p. 321); he 
believed in its beneficent reaction on character (cette notion de la 
bienfaisance du caractére s’accorde, en effet, assez difficilement avec 
la principe déterministe, p. 333). He laid down rules which should 
be observed in the production of art (pp. 320 f.). 

The essay concludes with some observations on the influence 
which Taine has exercised on art, literature and science, and on 
what will probably be durable in his philosophic system. May not 
the style of Taine be recognized as his most lasting charm? 

Isaac ALTHAUS Loos 


Hampa Afro-Cubana, Los Negros Brujos [Afro-Cuban Vaga- 
bondage, the Negro Witches}. By FERNANDO OnkrtTIZz. 
With a Critical Introductory Letter by Dr. C. Lomsroso. 
Madrid: Libreria de Fernando Fé, 1906. Pp. xvi+432. 
48 illus. 

In this volume Doctor Ortiz, a distinguished lawyer and scholar 
of Havana, has furnished important data for a study in criminal 
ethnology and social pathology. The weird incantations introduced 
by the natives of widely different parts of “The Dark Continent” 
indicate the psycho-sociological characteristics of the colored people 
of Cuba. The author has spared no pains or expense in inquir- 
ing into the dangerous, disgusting, and immoral teachings and 
practices perpetuated from one generation to the next by the unen- 
lightened and unreclaimed pagans in the island. Their forms and 
formulas and their disastrous effects are explained “in order that 
their present evils may be considered in their true magnitude and 
that the people being aroused may make the effort necessary to 
effect the moral progress of society by the exaltation of noble 
ideals, the restraint of selfishness, and the promotion of altruism— 
the sentiment of love and universal co-operation, which is not yet 
so widely extended as our human pride would lead us to believe. 

ALBERT J. STEELMAN 

Jouret, 


The Religion of a Democrat. By Cuarites ZuEBLIN. New 
York: B. W. Nuebsch. Pp. 192. 

The six chapters of this small volume contain the confession of 

faith of a very manly and sincere mind in full sympathy with the 
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main tendencies of the modern mind. Although Mr. Zueblin has 
had a theological training, his treatment of religion is that of a 
social reformer and his spirit is thoroughly human and humane. 
The subjects of the chapters are “temperament and personality, the 
constraint of orthodoxy, the decay of authority, religion and the 
church, religion and the state, an impersonal immortality.” Each 
person must have his own religion, his “expression of man’s rela- 
tion to the universal, ultimate, and infinite.” “Religion is to be 
less dogmatic, more spontaneous, more genuine, more personal, 
and at the same time more social. It is good to live for others; it 
is better to live for all the others. That is the religion of a 
democrat.” “The measure of both religion and morality is social 
efficiency.” “In a deep and real sense, democracy is the only 
morality, but democracy must mean the sovereignty of the people 
in all human relationships.” “Democracy means nothing less than 
the life of all, by the co-operation of all for the welfare of all.” 
“So the state is far more important to religion than the church, as 
to the future of religion.” Positivism has had its day: ethical 
culture still illumines the way, but the future seems to belong to 
some form of socialism.” In the closing chapter “impersonal 
immortality” (evidently the belief of the author, though not held 
dogmatically) is defined as “the perpetuation of oneself through 
the individuals, the institutions, and the ideals of the years to come.” 

The few sentences quoted will give an indication of the inde- 
pendence, ethical fervor, and general sobriety of Mr. Zueblin’s book. 
One should not expect here the precise definition and the exact 
analysis of an elaborate treatise. Still, somewhat more pains might 
well have been spent on such points as the statement of the six 
great wants of man (p. 175, and elsewhere): “sociability” and 
“taste,” surely, are not what the writer intends, but much rather 
“society” and “beauty” for two of these wants—wealth, health, 
knowledge, and righteousness being the four others. The reader 
cannot fail to be quickened and profited by so thoughtful, uncon- 


ventional, and earnest a discussion of the great religious realities. 
N. P. 


Essais sur le régime des castes. Par C. Boucit. Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1908. Pp. 278. 

This essay forms one of a series of volumes published by 

L’ Année Sociologique under the direction of Emile Durkheim. In 
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an introductory note addressed to the readers of L’ Année Durkheim 
explains that those who have been responsible for its publication 
during the last ten years propose to issue a series of monographs in 
book form supplementary to the composite and somewhat discur- 
sive character of L’Année. 

Bouglé fixes upon three essential characteristics of caste: 
“Répulsion, hiérarchie, specialization héréditaire; l’esprit de caste 
réunit ces trois tendances. I] faut les retenir toutes trois si l’on 
veut obtenir une définition compléte du régime des castes” (p. 4). 

Where caste reigns these three characteristics are found by law 
as well as by custom. These fundamental tendencies exert their 
influence in society everywhere, but only in a few places and 
periods of the world’s history have they been actually established 
as a régime of social order. In ancient Egypt, for example, caste 
was established by custom, but not by law. There is no definite 
evidence that the transposition of classes in Egypt was interdicted 
by law; promotion to high office for men of low station by birth 
was possible. Even in India, pre-eminently the land of caste, castes 
are not absolutely immobile, but such mobility as exists is collective 
rather than individual (cf. p. 20). Whole families do sometimes 
pass to new occupations, but it required a death rate of thirty per 
one hundred before the weavers of Bengal, ruined by English 
importation, found a new occupation. 

Bouglé brushes aside the oft-repeated explanation of castes in 
India, that they are the invention of Brahminical priests. “L’étude 
impartiale des institutions a montré que celles qui sont fondées sur 
le seul charlatanisme sont rares et fragiles” (p. 36). 

The early history of India is permeated by the influence of 
industrial guilds. 

Les plus basses sont celles qui conservent les modes d’activité seul connus 
aux phases primitives de Vhistoire humaine: les castes des pécheurs et de 
chasseurs. Les castes d’agriculteurs sont déja plus nobles, et plus nobles encore 
les castes d’artisans. Celles qui pratiquent les métiers plus simples, connus avant 
l’'age de la métallurgie, comme les castes de vanniers, de potiers, de fabricants d’ 
huile, occupent les rangs inférieurs; celles qui usent des metaux travillés ont 
plus de prestige. Il semble ainsi qui la dignité d’une caste se measure tant a 
lutilité qu’a la difficulté du métier qu'elle exerce (p. 39). 

Bouglé recognizes that the stages of the Hindu hierarchy cor- 
respond, in a general way, to the phases of industrial evolution and 
that economic phenomena explain the superposition of castes as 
well as their differentiation (cf. p. 40). The explanation of caste 
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as a natural and secular institution derived from the guild shows 
at the same time that in the civilization which is most profoundly 
dominated by religion, it is industry which has fashioned in its own 
way the dominant social form. 

3ut Bouglé is far from insisting on an exclusive economic inter- 
pretation of the history of India. In a chapter on the opposition 
of caste to the family and another on the hierarchy of caste and the 
priesthood, he recognizes other roots of the régime of caste than 
those which are essentially of industrial origin. 

Having discussed in the first part of his essay the origin of the 
régime of caste, he devotes a second part to the study of the vitality 
of the régime of caste in two chapters, one on caste and the Bud- 
dhist revolution, the other on caste under the English administration. 
The essay concludes with a third part devoted to the consideration 
of the effects of the régime of caste on races in India and their 
distribution, on Hindu law, on the economic life of India in the 
twofold aspect of consumption and production, and on the litera- 
ture of India. 

Isaac ALTHAUS Loos 


State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


Factory Legislation in Maine (Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, Vol. XX XIII, No. 1). By E. Stace 
Wuitin. New York: Columbia University (Longmans, 
Green & Co., Agents), 1908. Pp. 145. $1.00. 

The first part of this important technological essay is a very 
comprehensive historical treatment. It traces the conditions of 
the industrial and the legislative acts from 1821 to 1907. The 
second part is equally instructive and deals with administration 
and the factory law of 1908. The critique of the child labor 
law, pp. 130 ff., is especially apt. A complete index of the labor 
laws of Maine in force in 1908 is appended to this very valuble 


little book. 
Huco P. J. SELINGER 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Outcome of the Southern Race Question.—The negro has _ not 
proven, after forty years of trial, a merely belated white man; he has less 
self-control, is less affected by ultimate advantages, and is less controlled by family 
ties and standards of personal morality than the average white person, immi- 
grant or native, with the poorest chance, the least educated and civilized. 
Another thing counting against the negro is race prejudice. In the South it is 
very strong. For the race difficulty here, six main remedies have been proposed. 

1. Fusion.—This is urged by few, but is recognized as having happened 
to most races dwelling together, and is now, in some degree, in process in the 
South. Southern whites will not welcome it without a great change in attitude, 
and having one part of the country occupied by a race of mixed color would 
only complicate the problem by making it national. 

2. Race separation.—Transportation fails because of the financial difficulty, 
the sentimental opposition, and the demand for labor. Replacement by northern 
and foreign immigration has been unsuccessful because of general dislike for 
agricultural and rural life. Living in separate communities and race segregation 
are impossible because of close economic interdependence of the races. 

3. Legislation.—Enactments against negro dives, laziness, in favor of 
prohibition and mounted police have been proposed, but meet with the objection 
that they affect whites also. Besides, legislation does not necessarily raise the 
character of either racial element and does little to lessen race hostility. 

4. Violence.—Terrorization is the remedy most widely advocated and 
applied. Besides shooting, maiming, etc., lynching is a common and well-known 
method. Much of the evil might be mitigated by the establishment of special 
courts for aggravated crimes, faithful duty by officials, and quick trial and sure 
punishment. Negroes should also assist in turning over offenders of their 
race to justice. 

5. Vassalage.—Working conditions are much more formal in the South, 
the negro being valued, not for what he can produce, but for the profit he 
brings his landlord or employer. This tends toward a condition of peasant 
labor. More than half the southern negroes are close to the condition of 
hereditary laborers. Their dependence upon patrons lead them into peonage, 
which varies from the negative obligation of other employers to not hire a 
negro in debt to another man to virtual sale of the man’s services under the 
operation of iniquitous lower courts. The worst effect, besides its economic 
demoralization, is that it discourages and enrages the negroes and brutalizes the 
whites. 

6. Uplift.—External constraint is irritating; regeneration of the race must 
proceed from within. But can the negro come up to the white man’s standard 
and would he be permitted to do so? He has accumulated $500,000,000 of 
property, one-fortieth of the South’s holdings, and has made good in many 
skilled trades, has acquired land, and has developed some qualities of leader- 
ship. His schools lack efficiency largely from want of white teachers, but much 
good elementary and industrial training is given. Many white writers and lead- 
ers oppose negro education and advancement as an encroachment upon the 
whites, but more see here the best interests of both.—Albert Bushnell Hart, 
North American Review, July, 1908. L. L. B. 

Enlightened Action the True Basis of Morality.—Morality is a matter of 
actual conduct or life. Ethics arises as a criticism of standardized action, and 
seems always present. The true basis of morality is enlightened action. Action 
for its own sake, without understanding, is not moral, any more than mere 
enlightenment alone is. Yet, individuals in society cannot be classified, as to 
their morality, according to their understanding and their action, The heroic 
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morality arising out of the one attitude and the commonplace morality spring 
ing from the other are in everyone, according as habit or ideal is emphasized 
in consciousness. Ultimately the ideal appears from the commonplace for a 
new basis of action. Thus true morality is wrapped up in conflict, in the reform- 
ing of the characters of people on the basis of more knowledge. Consequently, 
to be moral is to break the formal law when it conflicts with the higher law of 
development. “The heroic never has been and never will be a respecter of 
persons.” But no life is so enlightened that it can anticipate all events. Here 
therefore enters a chance element in experience, the outcome of which must be 
imagined or taken for better or for worse. It is here that religion finds its con- 
nection with morality—A. H. Lloyd, Hibbert Journal, July, 1908. 
L. L. B. 


|Social Cost of Accident, Ignorance, and Exhaustion.—The establishment 
of factories means an industrial revolution from which the child will suffer, 
unless protected by law. It is an established fact that the delinquent, dependent, 
neglected child is physically and intellectually inferior, on the average, to the 
normal school child. This leads us back to the influences which affect the 
development of the very poor child before birth and in the years of infancy. In 
this respect our past history has been one chiefly of neglect, the result of a 
laissez-faire philosophy. Insufficient nutrition and excessive toil of factory girls 
and mothers have for their results either the death of the embryo, or premature 
birth, and resulting constitutional feebleness of the child. Poor factory women 
must have sickness insurance if they are to be forced to relinquish work during 
pregnancy and after confinement. The school, from the sixth to fourteenth 
years, should be a means for physical and industrial training of the child rather 
than for its exhaustion. Training should be under medical supervision. Play- 
grounds, scientifically directed, must also play a part. 

Conditions and dangers of child labor are not yet adequately known, but 
it is certain that the greater physiological awkwardness and inexperience of the 
child makes him liable to more accidents, while women and children are more 
susceptible to occupational diseases. 

It is estimated that the economic value to society of a healthy normal child 
of fifteen is $15,000. Besides this, is the social value, more important and 
dependent on a multitude of healthy, intelligent, moral, and eager youths. 

Not death, but feebleness, degeneration, pauperism, and crime, as results of 
a bad industrial system, are the greatest burdens upon society. In his early 
years society spends much in time, energy, and money upon the child, while the 
mother- contributes more than any other one interested. Society and the 
mothers have a right to expect returns. The chief cause of this loss through 
premature labor is ignorance of its results, and of what others have done to 
remove the evil.—C. R. Henderson, Annals of the American Academy, July, 1908. 

L. L. B. 


The Rebellion of Woman.—“Today woman is in rebellion, and her 
rebellion is the fact of the age.” She has always been in rebellion against 
repression and restriction, but this generation will probably see the culmination 
of the revolt. Proverb and aphorism have crystallized man’s conception of 
woman, and they have revealed his fear of her unrest and his knowledge of her 
discontent. She has regarded the home more as a prison than as a shelter, and 
has needed only contact with the world to bring her to discontent. Man has used 
all possible means, from bribery and cajolery to punishment, to restrain her. 
In the East the movement is largely for education. In the West it is for 
political and economic rights. A special demand is that for equal pay for equal 
The struggle for political rights is as a means to social and industrial 
recognition. The gravest form of her revolt is that against unwilling and too- 
frequent motherhood, as the decreasing birth rate shows. She demands the 
right to determine whether she will be a mother and when, on the ground that 
only consciously desired motherhood is fair to mother and child and that a few 
chiidren well and willingly borne would be of greater national value than “a 


numerous and unwanted progeny.” 
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Woman demands reform and freedom because of her humanhood; they are 
denied her because she is alleged incapable of using her freedom wisely. That 
woman is not incapable is shown by the strength of her present fight, and by 
the fact that children are equal heritors from mother and father. Not so 
many women are content with present conditions as is sometimes alleged by the 
opponents of the movement. They lack freedom of expression and have not the 
technique for rebellion. Even today women are discriminated against before 
the law and industrially, while they are largely subjected to the license of men. 

The whole race suffers from this subjection of one sex to another, and 
family life is but a mockery of what it might be. The women are not fighting 
alone, but many men, forgetting their maleness, are helping. “Those who are 
afraid of the great dangers now in the making, point to the extremists who 
exist among us. They see the acknowledged man-hater, and they profess to be 
afraid of a sex-war. They see those who, taking license and refusing responsi- 
bility, yet seek to retain the privileges by which woman’s subject lot was gilded 
in the past. These latter women—and they are few—are not the conscious 
thinking rebels whose claims are based upon principle. They are the uncon- 
scious instruments of recoil; they are the product of the very conditions the 
thinking rebel is striving to abolish.” The great problems of sex are at the 
heart of life. Knitted with them are the problems of race, of morality, of 
health, of economics, Everywhere the one-sexed solution has produced evil and 
abnormality. Humanity is dual, and there must be a dual solution. Triumph 
means a new world.—Tresa Billington-Greig, Contemporary Review, July, 1908. 


{Women and the Franchise.—The woman's movement, as an expression of 
the growing sentiment of sex solidarity, is recent. All previous movements 
were sporadic and non-symptomatic. Greek and Roman philosophers argued 
equality of the sexes; the moderns have generally opposed it. Subjection 
cannot be the sole cause of the mental unproductiveness and the political 
barrenness of women. Until recently the discussion has been quite academic 
and there has been no general movement on the part of the women them- 
selves to support the claims of individuals. If women are to be allowed the 
suffrage their legal qualifications must be determined, and these will proba- 
bly differ from those for men. The question of national expediency will also 
be raised. Here the result of doubling the suffrage by the addition of the 
women would necessitate a complete governmental reorganization and damage 
the credit and power of the national government. Law, from the earliest times 
in England, has not excluded women from the occupations open to men, but 
custom and the desire of woman herself have been the great factors. Spencer, 
commenting on Mill, has remarked that there is also abundance of material for 
an essay on “the subjection of men.” Women are beginning at the wrong end 
in demanding suffrage before they are willing to assume other political and 
social responsibilities. Admission of women to vote would probably lead to 
greater indifference in the choosing of representatives and consequently to the 
lowering of the dignity and responsibility of legislative bodies. Secondary and 
extrinsic motives would enter into voting. Already women political organiza- 
tions have been marked by wirepulling and shameless adulation of rank and 
money in a conspicuous degree. In the present stage of the movement, it would 
probably be much better for “female suffragists” to demand the enfranchisement 
of spinsters and widows only. The putting of all women and all men on the 
same footing, despite Mill and other theorists, is practically absurd in the high- 
est degree. Men did not get the franchise, all at once. The principle that 
“taxation and representation go together’ has never held in practice. Talk 
about rights, taxation, tyranny, etc., will count for little with sensible people. 
It is a question of practicability. The amount of experience in matters and 
interests of the world of the people enfranchised must also be considered. Mrs. 
Frederick Harrison contends that women are not a separate class, that they are 
now citizens, that the interests of the sexes are not antagonistic. She says 
that for the most part the sexes are endowed in different measure with physical, 
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moral, and mental characteristics and that this question of suffrage must be 
settled from the normal or typical woman’s standpoint, rather than from that 
of the Joan of Arc. Although the “suffragettes” evidently take themselves 
seriously, as shown by their demonstrations, there is evidence that the attention 
they call to themselves among women will defeat their ends. A very strong 
objection to the movement is the increased power it would give, if successful, 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood.—Edinburgh Review, July, 1908. 


Psychological Factors in Social Transmission.—The comparative psy- 
chologist and the ethnologist have recently opened up to us large fields of infor- 
mation regarding organic and social heredity. The historical method has in our 
day had a completer triumph than that of the physical sciences, but not ail 
social processes can be explained by it alone. The historical series is not a 
stream but a succession. Yet the possibilities of social variation are not 
exhausted, despite the fact that great men come in groups. This may even be 
a hopeful sign. The sociology of mere historical succession is based upon the 
assumption that man is exclusively a rational creature who receives and trans- 
mits and lives in accordance with ideas of varying complexity and importance. 
3ut, as a matter of fact, this is the smaller element in social life. The really 
important things are the primal instincts which make all life akin. Survivals 
in social custom are not really survivals, but are variant activity adjustments 
under new conditions to old fundamental instincts. Race and individual alike 
progress from bare instinct to reason. In both, this progress is mediated: and 
not by imitation wholly. Transmission is due to both heredity and tr: .:ion. 
How these interact in producing a common social result is our p1->lem. 
The feelings are organically and not socially transmissible; social transmission 
involves in each individual a complete new series of adjustments in order to 
make reception possible. It is largely through the living over in imagination the 
experiences of the past that present unity of action materializes. Thus institu- 
tions obtain a strong compelling power, while progress is attained by interpret- 
ing all causation in personal terms. Early, in the case of the individual, and at 
some time in the race history, control is by mates—by association—rather than 
by superiors. At this stage imitation is the mean for bringing about a social 
average and in it an average socius. Many people get little, or not at all, 
beyond this. As a comparative exception there is developed the period or stage 
of reason, in which control is exerted by and through ideals. But this can be 
only a small fraction of the force of control in group life at the present time. 
The main principle is folk and historical selection tempered to the efficiency 
of the institution and the individual who are complements.—J. W. Slaughter, 
The Sociological Review, April, 1908. 

Civilization in Danger.—‘Civilized humanity at the present moment is 
undergoing profound transformations.” Fifty years ago there were well-marked 
groups and classes. Democratic pressure and material progress are tending to 
make these disappear. Social leveling is equally apparent from the material, 
the intellectual, and the moral point of view. The advantages are great. But 
it also has the danger of resulting in a state of universal mediocrity, which 
would be the ruin of our civilization. 

Outwardly at least, man has become impersonal. All classes dress practi- 
cally alike, have similar furniture, and a common interest in all amusements. 
Education is no longer a mark of superiority, and specialization has taken its 
place as a struggle factor. Culture, as giving men an all-round acquaintance 
with life, is disappearing. In its place, common ideas and ideals are taken 
from the daily press. In morality, the men of today are deliberately living in 
the present. There are no ideals beyond success of the moment, immediate 
and tangible satisfactions, which can be bought with money. Hence money is 
the end of action. Higher ideals of intelligence and art are swallowed up in 
those purely and immediately utilitarian. Morally and intellectually, society is 
being leveled by the lowering of the élite to a uniform level with all the rest. 
It is self-murder. The consequence is the possible disappearance of every 
kind of social superiority in which art and culture, which are civilization itself, 
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will be swallowed up. An age of vulgarity and sordid ugliness is the logical out- 
come of an age of uniformity. 

Such uniformity would be fatal to human happiness, and therefore it must 
be resisted. Material uniformity is perhaps necessary. But an aristocracy 
must be preserved, for to suppress inequalities is to revert to lower forms, to 
become as ants and bees. But the new aristocracy must rest on superiority of 
talent and of character rather than on the privilege of birth or on money. 
There is already an aristocracy of intellect, but it fails as yet to see the necessity 
for organization against universal mediocrity. More than mere intellect— 
culture, represented by artists and women, must be included in this aristoc- 
racy. Woman, as the inspiration of the best in man, as the more idealistic 
in her aspirations and feelings, has a peculiar interest in the maintenance of 
culture as a means to civilization. When uniformity comes, individual initative 
ends. That is, science ends, is unable to give a new dream. The world is old 
and cramped in spirit. It is well to keep as much spirit and fire, to ward off 
inanity, as we can.—René-L. Gérard, Hibbert Journal, July, 1908. 


The Right to Constrain Men for Their Own Good.—Constraint in the in- 


terest of others is the fundamental principle of all government, the corrective 
to innate selfishness. The right of constraint in the interest of the constrained 
is a relatively new and unstable principle, but of late there has been an ever- 
increasing movement to limit the acts of a person or a group, in cases where no 
external party is concerned; to intervene between a man’s intentions and him- 
self; and to become keeper of the conscience to the world in general. There 
are three degrees of constraint, provisionally, (A) where it clearly seems bene- 
ficial; (B) where benefits and disadvantages are about balanced in the long 
run; (C) where, as applied to various races, it has proved harmful. 

Three fallacies must be noted before application to concrete cases: 
(1) continual confusion is made between ethics of a group and of an individual. 
What is right for an individual may be wrong for the race as a whole; 
(2) that our moral sense is an infallible test of right. It is only the basis of 
action; in its pure form, as absolute principle, it would be Pharisaism raised to 
an infinite power; (3) the absolute certainty of the accuracy of one’s views con- 
stitutes in itself a right to interfere with the views of others. This was the 
basis of the Inquisition. 

A. Most cases of the first degree, as the factory acts, acts for shortening 
hours of labor, abolition of slavery, etc., are for protection against others rather 
than against self. On the other hand, it is doubtful if there can be found a 
case in which constraint of the individual from self-injury is certainly beneficial. 

B. In the second case: constraint of other peoples in form of government 
comes mainly from the desire to keep our own governmental organizations 
intact. Weaker peoples have always been supplanted in the possessions of their 
lands when in contact with a stronger power, being, in some cases, remuner- 
ated easily for their losses because of increased production. The principle, 
held to by some, that it is best for the land to be possessed by the 
the people who can support the largest population on it, would lead logically 
to the supplanting of western nations by the Chinese and Japanese. In 
questions of constraint over the faults and follies of people at home, we 
should consider (1) the direct immediate benefits for the man; (2) the same 
for the family; (3) the possible destruction of self-reliance; (4) weakening of 
character by precluding temptation; (5) growth of deceit and lawlessness; (6) 
probability of more injurious substitutes; (7) benefits of weeding-out by excess 
of the worst of the population; (8) difficulty of saying who ,is to set the standard. 
Taking the drink question as a concrete case, not prohibition, but enforced open- 
ness and condemnation of excessive use, seem the better policy. Practical 
courses, in this regard, seem to be: (1) to improve the tone and condition of the 
traffic; (2) to reduce the facilities for getting drink, while not promoting private 
drinking; (3) to teach bad effects of alcohol; (4) to impose severer penalties 
for offenses committed when drunk than when sober; (5) to enforce the supply 
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of clean water in workshops and public places, and to encourage substitutes. 
However, constraint seems obviously necessary where power of self-control has 
been lost in connection with drink, drug habits, gambling, sexual vice, etc. In 
these cases it is a species of insanity, and labor colonies and means for pro- 
ducing habits of continuous and intensive normal activities are needed. 

C. Education suffers most from this third type. A wide interest in all 
things is the best preventive for seeking abnormal excitement in gambling, 
stimulants, etc. There should be more freedom in development, for teachers, 
and for schools, the value of growth being greater than the value of mere 
conformity. Again constraint, as applied to various races, has been blind and 
harmful, in the large. The conditions of the growth of institutions, and cus- 
toms, their uses, and the likelihood of the people being able to adapt themselves 
to others, should be considered before the old are taken away. Generally, the 
highest characters can be developed and perpetuated by giving freest rein to 
suffer from mistakes and profit by successes.—W. M. Flinders Petrie, Hibbert 
Journal, July, 1908. 

Is the Christian Necessarily a Socialist?—To identify Christianity with 
Socialism or Collectivism, despite the tendency of many Christians to become 
Socialists, is confusing in that it either tends to represent Socialism as an 
ethical principle or to identify Christianity with a particular programme of 
social or economic reform. (1) Socialism is only one theory of means of 
attaining a certain end. There are other theories for reaching this end. In 
this case the ethical basis or principle is the same for each. Where ends sought 
are different there must, however, be different ethical bases or motives, either 
within Christian doctrine or without it. (2) That Christianity cannot be 
identified with any particular plan of social reforms is shown by the fact that 
its founder had none and also that socialism aims at its establishment by force. 
Even considering evolutionary Christianity, the recentness of socialism with its 
disproportionately rapid growth and the small number of Christians who sanction 
the identity, oppose the confounding of the two. 

Some of those who oppose the present order have argued that it is wholly 
competitive and hence un-Christian and un-socialistic. To these it may be 
answered: (1) The present system does not appeal merely to self-interest, for 
there is interest in family and society under it. (2) While it would be better 
to have secured a distribution of goods according to contribution, which present 
radical competition now prevents, this would be by no means reached through 
altruistic motives alone, but rather through the egoistic. (3) It is only an 
assumption to imagine that the only possible alternative to the existing social 
order must be socialism. There are schemes of co-partnership, social regulation, 
co-operation, etc. Not even socialism could remove all competition, i. e., 
realize itself. (4) A state of society which appeals exclusively to altruistic 
motives is impossible. Family and community ties cannot be ignored nor 
can there be incentive without differential enumeration. The localization 
of the individual in a particular environment is a fact, and his attach- 
ments and cues for action grow out of this. (5) Nor would such a type of 
human nature be desirable. Even Christianity requires us to love our neigh- 
bors no better than ourselves, while all experience indicates that altruism 
is merely the expansion of egoism. (6) Self-regarding impulses do not neces- 
sarily involve competition; nor can competition be done away with without 
serious ethical and economic loss. 

Practically, there should be less division according to names, since the 
economic and ethical aims are the same. To tag oneself with any particular 
name is to get out of the sphere of expansion and of greatest usefulness. The 
plan of union in action for social betterment must be broader than any one 
social programme.—H. Rashdall, Economic Review, July, 1908. 

L. L. B 


Three New Books by Professor Bawden.—Three new books, about to be 
published by Professor H. Heath Bawden, will be of interest to many readers of 
this Journal. These books treat respectively of the basal principles of the new 
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philosophy called Pragmatism; the Principles of Education; and the Principles 
of Aesthetics. 

Professor Bawden believes that in Pragmatism are to be found the ele 
ments of a distinctive American philosophy. Four great constructive ideas 
unite in this most characteristic product of our Anglo-Saxon civilization 
democracy, evolution, energy, and scientific method. Democracy is treated as 
the organic and functional relationship of the various parts of experience; the 
idea of evolution, rightly understood, as the only sound basis for a theory of 
social progress; the concept of energy, which is transforming physics, as sup 
plying in “action” the fundamental category of science; and scientific method, 
in the “instrumental logic,” as transforming philosophy. The Principles of 
Pragmatism will take up in succession the following topics: Philosophy, setting 
forth the meaning of Pragmatism; experience, the subject-matter with which 
philosophy deals; consciousness, the transforming phase of experience; feeling, 
the value consciousness; thinking and knowledge, the mediation of values; 
truth, and the test of validity; reality, with its baffling problems of objectivity, 
space, time, causation, mind and matter, origin and destiny. To these problems 
the pragmatic method is applied with results which cannot fail to be of interest 
to those who try to “think things together.” 

The Princigles of Education exhibit the workings of Pragamatism in the 
field of education. This book is the result of the author's study and teaching of 
Professor Dewey's educational philosophy for the past eight years. It is 
divided into three parts. Part | treats of the “Problem of Education,” and 
contains an exposition of the presuppositions of education, a survey of the 
contributions of science to education, and an analysis of education as process 
and as content. Part II treats the “Subject-Matter of Education” on the 
psychological basis of child development. It discusses successively child psy- 
chology, infancy, imitation, the play period, the work period, and adolescence. 
lhis part of the volume contains a statement of those important sociological and 
psychological grounds for a radical reconstruction of the elementary curriculum 
for which Professor Dewey's educational philosophy stands. Part III discusses 
the “Method of Education” on the logical basis of adult experience. Educational 
psychology ; experience as action, as feeling, as thinking; and the social signifi- 
cance of the school, constitute the topics which are considered. The various 
phases of “special method” are treated as corollaries of the great fundamental 
social and psychical laws brought to light in recent biology and psychology. 

The Principles of Acsthetics shows the application of the pragmatic phi- 
losophy in the field of Beauty. Everywhere in modern science the problem is 
shifting from the nature of reality and the criteria of knowledge to the appre- 
ciation of values. Beauty is the value category par excellence. Part I, 
“Beauty,” treats of the general nature of value, beauty as value, and beauty as 
an absolute. Part II, “Art,” discusses art and industry and the art impulse. 
Part III, “Appreciation,” sets forth the psychological theory of aesthetic emotion, 
aesthetic imagery, stimulation and repose, and their exemplification in the 
psychology of the comic. Part IV, “Criticism,” carries this analysis of aesthetic 
value into the spheres of art and nature, art and science, art and criticism, and 
art and life. 


Biology and Human Progress.—Without disparaging the other sciences, 
it must be claimed for biology that, since we are living creatures, it is of the 
first importance for the understanding of our vital problems, for the cultiva- 
tion of that foresight which we are bound by our contract with the Almighty 
to practice. As a means of culture, biology is invaluable for the development 
of that type of mind which is ready to connect series of facts, and so perceive 
the danger before it is at the door, the advantage before it has passed by. 

All our educational problems may be said to center around questions of 
“nature and nurture;” in other words, heredity and environment. To what 
extent can we, by our educational methods, affect the character of the indi- 
vidual? To what extent is it legitimate or desirable to do so? Education may 
be defined as being the provision of the best means for developing the several 
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characteristics or abilities of the individual to the best personal and social uses. 
In this sense it includes adequate nourishment on the one hand, adequate 
stimuli on the other. 

Experiments with the ova of sea-urchins have demonstrated that exposure to 
a temperature a few degrees above or below the normal at the time of impregna- 
tion, or a variation in the salinity of the water, resulted in a decided diminution 
in the size of the larva. Similarly with higher animals; a doe rabbit was per- 
mitted to live and give birth to litters of young in an artificial slum in the 
basement of a house, where air and light were scant, with the result that many 
were born dead, and others were so weakly as to be scarcely able to live. 
Afterward the same mother in healthy surroundings bore vigorous offspring. 
Biology teaches, then, that living organisms are very easily affected in the 
earliest stages of their existence. 

That the slums of our cities could not be destroyed in a few years, if the 
people of this country really wished it, is impossible to believe. The trouble is, 
that we either hold property (if it belongs to us or our associates) to be more 
valuable than life or health (if they belong to others), or else we do not 
recognize the true causes of the existing evil. In the latter case science and 
education should help us, in the former we justify revolution. 

To the cry that the world’s work must be carried on, cities, factories and 
mills exist, commercial profit made, regardless of consequences, the biologist can 
have but one answer: Nothing is right which interferes with the normal healthy 
life of human beings; nothing so interfering is justifiable if preventable. 

Progress in human society may come about in two ways, which in actual 
fact will be combined. It may result from variation of the germ-plasm, that is 
to say, actual and fundamental change in the make-up of the individuals; or 
it may result from the acquired characteristics. By the former method selec- 
tion of the fit has done something. The elimination of the unfit will be one 
of the great issues of the future, and it will come to be an axiom that insanity, 
imbecility, hereditary disease, and the like, shall not be increased by breeding. 
By the latter method education has done much. The slowness and difficulty 
of the alteration of our fundamental natures serve to emphasize the importance 
and value of acquired characteristics. Education, in the hands of man, aided 
by “social inheritance,” has made our modern civilization out of barbarism, and 
gives us hope for the most backward races.—T. D. A. Cockerell, Atlantic 


Monthly, June, 1908. 
G. A. S. 


The Social Ideal.—The ideal determines the life. If, then, by taking 
thought, we could project a social ideal upon which the people could agree, 
one which, because drawn from facts and existing conditions, and the pos- 
sibilities of human nature, would force its acceptance on every reflective mind, 
we should have the most effective means of increasing the rapidity of human 
advancement. 

But a social ideal differs from a social forecast. It is a conception of what 
society ought to be, not of what it is to become. It is ethical. It implies the 
categorical imperative. It must, therefore, be a work of synthesis, or, if you 
please, a product of the constructive imagination. What we need now, and 
what with our wider knoweldge we ought to be able approximately to construct, 
is an ideal scientifically conceived, in harmony with existing facts and forces, 
and hence possible of attainment. Such an ideal would not be separable and 
distinct from society as we now find it, but its highest manifestation—society 
purified and transformed by the best elements it now contains. Social philosophy 
cannot describe the daily life of the citizen of an ideal world, but it can answer 
the questions: Is the coming society to be based on the class spirit or on the 
spirit of brotherhood? Is it to be competitive or co-operative? Is it to be 
individualistic or socialistic ? 

Confining ourselves, then, to “the constituent elements of the highest realiz- 
able ideal of human life” (Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, p. 189), we may 
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affirm that they are three in number: (1) social intelligence; (2) social econ- 
omy, and (3) voluntary co-operation. 

Social intelligence has been well defined by Henry George, who calls it “that 
consensus of individual intelligence which forms a public opinion, a public con- 
sciousness, and a public will, and is manifested in law, institutions, and administra- 
tion” (Social Problems, p. 9). According to this definition, social intelligence 
is to be distinguished from the mere sum of individual intelligences. Intelligent 
men do not necessarily guarantee an intelligent society. In intelligence there is 
an element of knowledge—no knowledge, no intelligence. Until the people are 
socially well informed, until they have knowledge of social conditions, know the 
lessons of social experience, give earnest thought to methods of social improve- 
ment, begin to study the requirements of the general good as they study their 
own, select public representatives with the same care as private agents, no 
matter how intelligent they are with respect to individual affairs, there will be 
no high manifestation of social intelligence. This social knowledge and solici- 
tude are at present rare or wanting. 

Some social intelligence now exists. It is formed by the operation of 
natural causes, and without any special attention on the part of society. It 
comes as an unintended result of social evolution. But the formation of social 
intelligence is artificial as well as natural. Having arrived at a stage of 
development at which we realize the importance of a corporate consciousness, 
we have already begun to devise methods of promoting it. We are beginning to 
consider the “social aspect” of our various institutions, the “social function” 
of the school, the home, the church. This must result in an increase of social 
knowledge, and an enlarged interest in social affairs. 

Intelligence is inconsistent with the employment of greater effort than is 
necessary to attain a given satisfaction. It adapts means to ends. It avoids 
wastes. Ideal social intelligence therefore implies ideal social economy, and this 
is the second element of our ideal. Social economy, as well as social intelli 
gence, is initiated by nature and promoted by art. It must manifest itself in 
social action, and for social action organization is necessary. The social ideal, 
then, implies thorough social organization for the performance of social tasks, 
If we conceive society as a unit, we must recognize that as such it has certain 
needs—protection, sustenance, knowledge, and the like. Supply of these needs, 
up to a certain point, is necessary to the life and its normal activity. The 
matter of supplying the general needs of society is properly a social task. 

There are four ways in which social organization may be accomplished: 
(1) By an autocrat: Suppose him to be ideally intelligent and animated by a 
desire for the public good. So far as the immediate aspect of the situation 
is concerned, we should then have ideal economy. But at best we should have 
only a benevolent despot, with no assurance that his successor would be equally 
wise and benevolent. But still more important, the people would be deprived 
of one of the best opportunities for self-development, namely, the opportunity 
afforded by the organization and management of their own affairs. (2) By the 
state (in the restricted sense, which means the governing class). The same 
objections obtain here as to the previous method. If benevolent, it is imperma- 
nent; and always it deprives the people of the education derived from doing 
things for themselves. The results are the same—irresponsible power, organiza 
tion for selfish purposes, paternalism, and undeveloped popular initiative. 
(3) By private individuals acting in their own interest. The third method is 
that under which the organization of our industrial activities is now proceeding. 
A comparatively few men, whom we call captains of industry, own or control 
the instruments of production and direct our business enterprises for private 
profit. This is called capitalism. Like both the other methods, it localizes 
power and leads to the temptation to use this power for selfish ends. Its object 
is profits, and profits is not synonymous with public good. Its economy is imme- 
diate and cannot be perfected, for the reason that perfect socia! economy is 
inconsistent with the existence of individual economics looking to private ends. 
(4) By society itself, where the people themselves take the initiative, organize 
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themselves and act in the interest of all. This is democracy. In industry it is 
production for use and not profit. 

A third element constituting the ultimate social aim is voluntary co-opera- 
tion. Social organization implies that men shall work together for the common 
good, consciously or unconsciously, under compulsion or voluntarily. If men 
co-operate, either unconsciously or because they are compelled to do so, there is 
a lack of knowledge and purpose, or a want of interest. In either case there 
cannot be the highest effectiveness. 

The approximate realization of the social ideal would mean a society in 
which the atrocities of individuals and national strife could no longer take place, 
because so obviously inconsistent with social intelligence and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and brotherhood ;a society in which the repressive function of government, 
as distinguished from the administrative function, will no longer be exercised 
because no longer necessary, as it is no longer necessary today with the best ele- 
ments of our population ; a society in which the barriers between nation and nation 
and race and race will be cleared away; and the true patriot will not be he who 
loves his country, but he who loves his kind; a society in which there will be no 
poor, except the poor in spirit; no rich, except those who are rich in goodness, 
wisdom, and love; a society in which there will be no idle, because all will 
have opportunity for work and all will have learned that the joy of living is 
in doing; a society in which there will be no broken down and overworked, 
because a fair distribution of the work of the world will lighten the labor of 
each; a society which in truth will mean a new heaven and a new earth where 
man, untrammeled by want and evil conditions, may press rapidly onward in his 
development and mount to the utmost possibilities of his being.—Ira W. 
Howerth, in International Journal of Ethics, January, 1908. 

G A & 


The Coior Line in the North.—In almost every important city of the 
north a distinct race problem exists which must, in a few years, assume serious 
proportions. Though the birth-rate here is less than the death-rate, the negro 
element is growing more rapidly, perhaps, than any other single element of urban 
population on account of the influx of immigrants from the South. Race feeling 
and discrimination are rapidly increasing. Generally speaking, the more negroes 
the sharper the prejudice. Two classes of colored people come North: the 
worthless, ignorant, semi-criminal sort ; and the hard-working people really seeking 
better conditions of life. But the negro has not become adjusted to the com- 
petitive struggle of the highly developed industrial system of the North, nor has 
he found the “promised land.” On the part of the better class of white men 
there is an attitude of hesitation and withdrawal. The race riots of the North 
are as bad as those of the South. Churches even in Boston draw the color 
line because they must in order to retain their white membership. A few years 
ago no hotel or restaurant in Boston refused negro guests; now several hotels, 
restaurants, and confectionary stores will not serve the best of negroes, Human 
nature north of the Mason and Dixon is no different from human nature south 
of the line.—R. S. Baker in the American Magazine, February, 1908. 

L. W. 


Some Tendencies in Social Evolution.—At the present time public atten- 
tion is focused upon political reform. It is a fallacy to believe that legislative 
enactment in itself will effect the necessary improvement in social life. The 
means are purely artificial The mere arrangement of society does not com- 
pletely overcome the individuality of man. The existence of this higher quality 
in man constitutes a living protest against the suggestion that a far-reaching 
improvement in physical enviroment is all that is needed to usher in the millen- 
nium. The general improvement of conditions would do much, but more is 
needed. The age we live in has become disgracefully artificial. Industrial 
society is wholly artificial The bane of advancing civilization is ill-regulated 
material prosperity. Three distinct movements, advancing simultaneously, give 
some assurance of human progress toward a higher state of life: (1) the move- 
ment toward freedom and clearness of thinking; (2) the movement toward 
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simplicity of life; and (3) the movement which has for its object the improve- 
ment of social environment. These tendencies are gaining ground, though 
rich and poor alike resist change. There has been a revolt against bad govern 
ment. The people are bent on some large measures of political reform. But 
reforms travel slowly and deal with influences that are mental, physical, and 
social, rather than political—R. G. Davis, Westminster Review, January, 1908. 


L. W. 


The Functions of Charity in Modern Society.—Charity is broader than 
mere relief-giving and not so inclusive as friendliness or brotherhood. It 
originated with the clan and has always been based on the principle that the 
group, in order to have as many efficient members as possible, must help those 
in need. It is useless to say that it is better to abolish the need for charity 
than to practice it, for the most perfect social organization could not prevent 
natural inequalities among men and their consequences. Charity is to accomplish 
its work in three ways: (1) by adjustment of the socially weak through indi- 
vidual treatment and the improvement of social conditions; (2) care of those 
who cannot be reclaimed, both because the feeling of social brotherhood demands 
it and because the degenerate must be segregated; (3) the furthering of social 
progress, first, by developing social sympathy and, second, by developing a 
scientific and preventive philanthropy. The social worker then has to deal both 
with faults in the individual character and with defects in social conditions. In 
this light, scientific philanthropy becomes largely constructive social reform, 
where a knowledge of human society, as well as of human nature, is indis- 
pensable. Trained experts are not alone sufficient for this work; there must be 
a general co-operation of public opinion also.—Charles A. Ellwood, Charities 
and the Commons, January 4, 1908. L. L. B. 


The Growth of Large Fortunes.—We have an age of new and striking 
characteristics. The economic development is both qualitative and quantitative. 
The causes of the characteristically great fortunes of the age are economic 
rather than political, their appearance being probably due to the modern 
developments in technology and industrial organization. In the term riches 
there are three especial elements of meaning: (1) the possession of wealth or 
property in a conspicuously large amount, a relative condition significant of 
great inequality; (2) the yield of a conspicuously large income, not dependent 
upon labor; (3) large fortunes are a matter of private law; they constitute 
power pertaining to particular persons. The causes of their growth are imper- 
sonal and economic. Individuals are about as they have always been. If 
unscrupulousness and unfairness have played an unusually large part in the 
development of large fortunes it is because of the conditions under which the 
men operate. These conditions are: (1) a sh it from more to less democratic 
forms of property right: The laborer no longer owns his tools, and prices are 
regulated in the general stock market; (2) a shift to less democratic forms 
of production and of gainful occupation, both as to technical requirements and 
as to organization: Power-driven machinery has displaced tools and the regi- 
mental organization of factory hands has hindered the all-round development 
of men; (3) the valuing of all goods in terms of the market on a money basis 
has given the man familiar with the dynamics of industry a marked advantage 
for gain. 

The tendency of modern wealth is to become productive wealth; only thus 
under our social system could great fortunes arise. The rich in barbarous 
times were so in the possession of consumption goods. In the Middle Ages 
fortunes came from political power. Now they arise as great functioning 
elements in production. Technical and managerial developments have played 
a large part in building great fortunes. Large-scale production has everywhere 
been the rule and consequent, except in agriculture. Consequently only the very 
wealthy could enter business, unless under the more impersonal! guise of cor- 
porations. Along with this growth in capital has come a corresponding evolution 
in ownership forms. The corporation meets the needs of those who wish a sure 
investment without the risk of managing their own fortunes. It is also a 
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response to the demand for wider scale production. This form of ownership 
has been the most fruitful cause of the growth of large fortunes. With increased 
capital comes also greater economic inequality, especially with removal of 
obstacles to concentration evidenced in (1) the increasingly greater material 
for fortunes, (2) the possibility of concentrating riches without increasing the 
care, and (3) in the ease with which existing fortunes are kept without refer- 
ence to ability. It requires only a union of ability and energy with initial 
advantage in means to accumulate the inequality. 

This is a development period. Improvements in technique and new forms 
of operation together with high-pressure exploitation of resources have put a 
premium upon place, time, and managerial values. The market is become world- 
wide, and all credit centers in stocks. This is a contributing factor in the 
growth of wealth in general and consequently in the development of great 
fortunes in particular. In fact the growth of large fortunes is the natural result 
of these three factors canvassed: (1) the development of abstract property; 
(2) the dominance of large-scale production; (3) the differential gain in increase 
in values. 

Concentration of population has accompanied concentration of wealth. 
Lately, with further economic improvements, the swing has been away from 
strict concentration. Modern methods of imvestment, by the diffusion of income 
from property among the majority, is helping in this decentralizing movement. 

The poor are undoubtedly better off than ever before. The question of the 
adequacy and the tendency of the income of labor is apart from the question of 
the growth of large fortunes. However, it is probable that the tendency since 
the industrial revolution is for an increasingly larger proportion of men to 
become dependent exclusively on labor for a livelihood, while, on the other 
hand, there has been a corresponding concentration of wealth. There are 
also favorable counteracting tendencies appearing. Middle- and lower-class 
opportunities for income are better than formerly, even as regards propertied 
income. 

Society’s judgment upon great incomes from property should be from the 
side of use made of them. This use has often shown public spiritedness. It 
seems, however, that the social (especially the moral and the political) influence 
of concentration of riches is on the whole evil. Inequality of natural endow- 
ment will ordinarily secure sufficient economic inequality. Present concen- 
tration of riches threatens that equality of opportunity and that spirit of 
individuality and self-reliance, which are essential to democracy. A class with 
great incomes without labor is more dangerous socially than one administering 
productive wealth, but the urgent economic and political question is how to 
restrain the unbridled power of the active rich and their corporations. Govern- 
mental interference may be necessary in connection with modern large fortunes. 

Work is as yet the tradition and habit of Americans. When recently the 
son of a multi-millionare wrote “gentleman’’ for occupation, the fact was 
remarked as new and interesting. We have not yet developed a family pride 
in a non-functioning ancestry, though the seed is germinating. Riches are 
the only form of secure power in the United States. This is an important 
cause of development of great fortunes. 

It is possible that our development may not continue in the same direction 
as heretofore. The evolution of abstract property may ultimately cure that 
high degree of economic inequality of which it has so far been the great cause.— 


G. P. Watkins, American Economic Association Publication, November, 1907. 
 & 


The Practical Conditions of the Search for Causes in Historical Work. 
This is an attempt to explain the difference between the point of view of the 
philosopher and that of the historian, and why the historian cannot define “the 
precise effect in general terms.” 

The historian must first seek the cause of the particular event; the deter- 
mination of that cause is valid only for that particular event. When the his- 
torian abstracts from particular conditions of time and place in order to seek 
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constant successions of phenomena, he leaves history and enters the region of 
sociology. 

In order to describe a particular fact by a general term, it is necessary to 
analyze the fact so precisely as to reduce it to definite abstract elements; the 
same name can be given to every other fact that contains exactly the same 
elements. This is possible in the physical and biological sciences, but in history 
it is impossible because of the lack of documents previous to the nineteenth 
century, and because of the nature of such categories of phenomena as the 
religious and artistic. The use of abstract and general terminology would only 
conceal the fact that the knowledge is empirical. 

To find the particular cause, the historian needs to know: (1) the par- 
ticular historical facts which have preceded the event; these can be found only 
in documents; (2) the general relations between human phenomena; this is the 
region of social science. The insufficiency of materials in these regions makes 
necessary a study of (3) motives, psychological phenomena. The study of con- 
scious representations enables the historian to know the direction of acts. Though 
unconscious phenomena are important forces, they cannot be known, and appear 
to the historian merely as a missing link in the chain of causes.—M. C. 
Seignobos, “Les conditions pratiques de la recherche des causes dans le travail 


historique,” Bull. de la soc. fr. de phil., Vol. VII, p. 263, July, 1907. 
E. H. S. 


The Coming Generation in France.—The French novelist Marcel Prévost, 
a sane and shrewd observer, has taken a hand in the discussion of the French 
nation’s future, and has made some suggestions which may prove very significant. 
The following is translated from a recent article: 

Thirty years ago the scene was occupied by a generation that styled itself 
“decadent.” It stooped under the burden of the heavy disasters that had fallen 
on the country, at the time when the men of that generation were children. 
Recall the admirable beginning of the Confessions d'un enfant du stécle (a book 
by Alfred de Musset, published in 1836.—TrANsLator): “During the wars of the 
Empire, while the husbands and brothers were in Germany, the anxious mothers 
nad given to the world a pale, serious, nervous generation. ... .” 

Alas! the decadent generation came into the world at the moment when the 
anxious mothers saw Germany at their doors, the brothers and the husbands in 
the power of the invader. The less energetic of these children were afflicted 
with a hatred of effort, with a distrust of destiny. The generation as a whole 
failed of its mission, which was to make armed amends for the defeat of their 
fathers. And this fact contributed to make them more meditative, more inca- 
pable of action, more inclined to take refuge in the subtleties of thought. 

We all remember the young men of that time; they were only a few years 
too old to be my contemporaries. They were distinguished by an extraordinary 
intellectual culture, by a refined artistic appreciation. They had read everything, 
at eighteen years, and judged everything. They were serious and disdainful. 
They had revised for their own behoof all the notions admitted by their elders, 
and had retained very few of them. They despised muscles, and had little 
interest in any part of the brain but the circumvolutions which were a trifle 
abnormal. They preferred a certain philosophy and a certain poetry that were 
incomprehensible to the normal man. They were studious, and yet the mark of 
this generation was sterility. Their meager remains have only documentary 
interest. Those among them whose work has endured are they who rebelled 
early against the discipline of their school and came back to reality, to life. 
But the influence of the others has not entirely disappeared. Though shut out 
from literature, it is still evident in certain reactionary spirits. There is 
decadence in the divagations of a Hervé, who, a Frenchman, finds nothing 
undesirable in living under a German yoke. 

The young brood that sprawls about, nowadays, on the seashore, in the moun- 
tains, and in the fields, seems to be just as clearly defined as the other. As far as 
I am able to observe, it is a thoroughly different and significant variety. It is 
not in the slightest degree like the curious generation of the decadents, or like 
the more amorphous generations that followed. 
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In the first place a common mark strikes the observer in the most of these 
young men: they are thoroughly childish. This is absolute truth, and you can 
verify it easily. The portrait of the precociously serious and melancholy young 
Frenchman must be laid aside or destroyed. Here is a generation which, at six- 
teen or eighteen years, has very little desire to ape the man of forty. The boy’s 
chief and almost exclusive interest is physical exercise, sport. At the age when 
our school companions were eagerly buying mauve, yellow, or green reviews, 
they buy sporting magazines. The result is, first, that they have a genuinely 
refreshing air of juvenile good health, and second, that their intellectual culture 
is sensibly feebler than that of their predecessors. At their age, the contem- 
poraries of Jules Lagorgue had devoured libraries; they had reflected; the 
indigent erudition of their fathers had excited their compassion. The new 
brood snap their fingers at erudition. All sincere teachers will tell you that the 
average of scholarship is dropping lower every year. Let us face the naked fact. 
It is impossible to be a passionate devotee of football and of metaphysics at 
sixteen years. The joyous ignorance of these children is profoundly significant. 

Their robust health, their suppleness in physical exercises, excite their love, 
naturally, for movement and consequently for action. They are enterprising and 
courageous. Having come to the age of reason in the day of automobiles and of 
wireless telegraphy, no distance terrifies them. The world seems smail to them. 
They think of nothing but rapid and sweeping changes. One can safely prophesy 
that they will not willingly choose sedentary occupations. It should be foreseen, 
also, that they will not be so easily satisfied as were their elders with the wages 
allowed by the state to its functionaries. Sport, which, I insist, is their principal 
preoccupation, demands leisure and money. Every boy of seventeen years takes 
for granted nowaday that a life without an auto is a cramped existence. 

Delight in movement, then, delight in practical activity, desire to win a 
fortune ; I see all this in the boys of today. The moral effect of these tendencies 
is, first, that they are not pessimistic. Without formulating a doctrine, the boys 
believe that life is good. Another moral effect is not less important, but 
requires more delicate handling. Their physical equilibrium and their need 
of movement, leaving them little opportunity for thinking, render them more 
puerile, in every sense of the word. The racket and the bicycle are their women, 
and women enough for the most of them. In this, as in many other respects, 
they are like their young neighbors on the other side of the Channel. In a 
school of South Croydon a friend of mine who was teaching French assured 
me that the pupils never spoke of giris. It is likely to be so with boys absorbed 
in autos, balls, and bicycles. 

Shall we salute with joy this manifest transformation of the young French- 
man, less’ intellectual and more athletic, less sentimental and more healthy? 
At the present moment, and in view of the menaces of the future, yes, cer- 
tainly. Such young men will be better fitted than would aesthetes to solve 
problems where it is more important to act quickly than to theorize learnedly. 

In a country like ours, surcharged with history and saturated with civiliza- 
tion, we must have from time to time a generation that cares more for living 
than for philosophizing. The important question with regard to this new brood 
of young cocks is undoubtedly whether they have solid spurs.—Marcel Prévost, 
“Collégiens en vacances,” in Les annales politiques et littéraires, August 18, 
1907; translated by R. T. House, Weatherford, Okla. 
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